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It takes a strong man to face an issue squarely. 
It is usually easier to ignore or to mock at the power 
of temptation than to admit and to fear it. Before a 
man can realize his weakness in the presence of an 
enemy he must recognize the enemy. And it takes 
courage to look and to be afraid, and then to decide 
to resist unto death. 


Using money wisely is more of an art than getting 
money to use. It requires a larger measure of ability 
to spend money as it should be spent, than to accu- 
mulate it in the first place. Money is a dangerous 
thing to handle. It ruins many a man through 
tempting him to its overweening pursuit; and it 
ruins many another man through tempting him to 
squander it when gathered, or to depend on it un- 
duly as @ means of happiness or of usefulness. The 
art of spending money aright is commanding more 
attention than ever before in this country, where the 
art of accumulating money is already a familiar one. 


No one ever yet saw his own eyes. Contortionists 
roll themselves into a ball, or twist their bodies so 
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awry as to gain new views of themselves and the world, 
but their own eyes remain to themselves invisible. 
Even so we twist and turn ourselves to get new men- 
tal views of things, but we never get far enough out- 
side of ourselves fairly to see our own mode of seeing. 
One may believe—because his oculist tells him so— 
that the line which he sees aslant is really perpen- 
dicular: But he is not so easily persuaded that the 
seeming obliquity in his neighbor is not in the char- 
acter of his neighbor, but in his own mental vision. 
Still less does he see the truth if that neighbor be a 
child,—his own child, a pupil in his class, or the mis- 
chievous street-Arab on the highway. Says an expert 
speaking for a Children’s Aid Society: ‘‘ Beware how 
you condemn one of these ‘ incorrigible’ children un- 
heard. Give us opportunity to look into his history, 
and prove to you which is the guilty one, the parent 
or the child. . . . Incorrigibility is often but another 
name for parental neglect, and we could give you 
many illustrations of this fact.” Is not the parent 
or teacher who will not learn to be classed among the 
“ incorrigibles ” ? 


What we expect to see has a good deal to do with 
what we do see. And, conversely, what we expect to 
fail of seeing has a good deal to do with our failures 
in seeing that which is to be seen. There are many 
who*are so sure that the users of the International 
lessons are determined to ignore Christmas and Easter 
as Christian festivals, that they seem unable to per- 


American Church Sunday School Magazine, noting the 
fact that “ The Resurrection of Christ is the appointed 
lesson for Easter,” in this year’s schedule of the In- 
ternational series, adds the statement: “ Yet the 
compilers and writers are very careful to avoid any 
allusion to an Easter festival in connection with the 
study of the lesson. . . . In the many valuable articles 
and notes upon the Resurrection story, published as 
‘Helps’ in The Sunday School Times, Dr. Geikie is 
the only one who dares to mention Easter in connec- 
tion with it.” A reference to these “ Helps,” however, 
will show that Bishop Warren in his Teaching Points 
says, as to the victory won by our Saviour in his 
resurrection, “ Easter has a thousand happy thoughts 
and joys, but this is the main one.” In her Hints 
for the Primary Teacher, Faith Latimer begins with 
the words, “ For an Easter lesson for little children, it 
will be best to give a story of the resurrection of 
Christ,” etc. And in the editorial Lesson Summary 
it is said, “Not Christmas, nor Good Friday, but 
Easter Sunday, is the Day of days in the human 
calendar.” So it would seem that: Dr. Geikie is not 
alone among lesson-help writers in his heroic daring 
in braving whatever perils may be supposed to at- 
tend the mention of the word “ Easter,”—a term 
which he, indeed, suggests “is an appropriation of 
that of the festival of Eastre, the goddess of the 
old heathen Germans, in whom they worshiped the 
kindling light of returning spring.” It is not to be 
for a moment supposed that the editors of The Ameri- 
can Church Sunday School Magazine intended to 
misrepresent The Sunday School Times, but it is fair 
to presume that they naturally failed to perceive in 
its columns what they did not expect to find there. 
It is, moreover, to be borne in mind that the lesson- 





helps in this periodical are published two weeks in 


ceive the plain indications of the contrary. Thus The. 


advance of the date of their using. In the issue of 
The Sunday School Times nearest to Easter Sunday 
there were several articles, in prose and poetry, com- 
memorative of the great festival, including one on 
“The Practical Side of Easter,” by the Rev. W. F.C. 
Morsell, a former editor of The American Church 
Sunday School Magazine. That may seem even 
more daring than an ordinary exhibit of temerity. 





WHAT IS LOVE? 


There are few words in the English language of 
so great importance, or which are so vague in mean- 
ing to the average person, as the word “love,” 
“ God is love,” and “love is of God.” Love is the 
very nature of God, and love is the highest attribute 
and the foremost duty of man. Love is the fulfilling 
of the law, Godward and manward. Love is the 
greatest thing in the world, and the holiest. Yet on 
the other hand, “love” is used as a synonym of lust, 
and of unholy desire, and of sinful craving ; and 
men are warned against the misleadings of love, with 
its manifold dangers to the soul. What is this 
“love,” with so much of good in it, and of evil? 
What does the word itself mean, and how comes it 
that it represents both that which is right, and that 
which is wrong; that which is to be sought, and that 
which is to be shunned ? { 

A popular idea of “love” is that it is a matter of 
feeling or of emotion ; that it is not within the con- 
trol of the will, but rather that it is a result of attrace 
tion or of fancy, regardless of reason or of purpose, 
Yet the Bible repeatedly commends love as a duty, 
and again it warns against love as a temptation; 
therefore it is not to be supposed that love, either in its 
good sense or its bad, is merely a matter of feeling, 

The truth is, there is “ love,” and there is “ love,” 
Both in the Hebrew and in the Greek, there are sevy- 
eral words, of different shades of meaning, which are 
alike translated “love ;” and this is a prime cause 
of the ambiguity of the English word which is taken 
to represent them all. The root idea of the Hebrew 
word which stands for divine love, and for the holiést 
love of which man is capable, is that of “ giving,” of 
“outgiving;” it applies to an unselfish attitude of 
being, rather than to an emotion, or feeling, of the 
soul. The idea of another Hebrew word, also trans- 
lated “ love,” is that of lust, or of selfish indulgence, 
These two words, of diametrically opposite meanings, 
are made to stand for a common thought in our Eng- 
lish tongue ; and it is much the same with the Greek 
as with the Hebrew. What wonder that the average 
English reader is confused in finding “love” used in 
one connection in the sense of an unselfish outgiving 
of devotion, and in another connection in the sense 
of selfish craving or of sinful desire! 

Our English word “love” is represented in the San- 
skrit, with the original meaning of “ covetousness,” 
or of “selfish longing.” Another Sanskrit word for 
“love ” stands for our word “friendship,” with the cen- 
tral thought of a generous outgiving of self. Hence 
there is “love” that is love, and there is “ love ” that is 
not love, There is love that represents an attitude of 
being which is approved of God and of man; and 
there is love that represents a mere state of feeling 





which is not meritorious or gainful. The love which 
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God bears to man is not a matter of feeling, but an 
attitude of being; and it is such love that God com- 
mands and commends in men. 

The central idea of “loving,” in its best sense, is 
that of “ holding dear.” That which we count pre- 
cious, and are willing to give ourselves to, or to give 
to of our time and means, we may be said to love, 
apart from any question of our emotions or feelings. 
A man who really loves his country, holds his coun- 
try dear, and is willing to risk, or to lay down, his 
life for it.. But he may have no thrills of feeling as 
he thinks of his country; and he may be unable to 
convince himself that his patriotism is all-prevailing 
by any process of analyzing his emotions. So of one 
who loves his parents, or his wife, or his children, 
sacredly. The proof of his love is in what he is will- 
ing to do for them, and to be toward them, and not in 
how he feels about them. Thus, also, in a man’s love 
to God, and in a man’s love to those whom God loves, 
—it is in holding God dear, and in holding dear God’s 
dear ones, that the power of true love is evidenced ; 
the feelings have very little to do with the matter. 

Even where love is strongest, the feelings may 
work against the will, and the will may have to exert 
itself in behalf of the love, as against the emotions. 
A soldier’s feelings may prompt him to run from 
danger, when duty calls him to meet it bravely. His 
love for his country at such a time is shown in the 
exercise of his will against his feelings. A husband 
or @ father is many a time called to show love by do- 
ing, or by being, as true love prompts, when his feel- 
ings incline him to show a very different state. So 
in every testing hour, as to a man’s love to God. The 
question is, What is he ready to do, or to be, in proof 
of his holding God dear? not, How does he feel about 
it all just now? 

Our duty of loving God, or of loving those hens 
God loves, is our duty to count dear God, and God’s 
dear ones, because of what God is, and because of 
what God’s children represent of his love, whether 
we feel right about it, or feel very far from right. 
Such love as this is a love which all of us ought to 
have; which all of us can have, and which none of us 
have any right to be without. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


A movement in the line of deeper and broader Bible 
study is sure to have the support of earnest and reverent 
Bible students generally. It is also likely to arouse 
fears on the part of some timid souls, or to bewilder some 
by its novelty. The Outline Inductive Studies recently 
introduced into these pages have been the cause of ex- 
tended comment on the part of readers of The Sunday 
Schooi Times, It is gratifying to find that almost with- 
out exception these Studies have won approbation, even 
from the most conservative and cautious. In only two 
instances, thus far, has there been a suggestion of dis- 
favor in any direction; while from near and far there 
come such words as those reported last week from an 
instructor in an Iowa college, and as the following— 
from a Presbyterian clergyman in New Hampshire: 

I want to unite with your Iowa correspondent in the expres- 
sion of hearty esteem and of gratitude for the good things 
weekly offered us in The Sunday School Times. At the begin- 
ning of the year I was a little disgusted with the outlook, but 
I found the study of the post-exilian history of Israel, under 
the especial guidance of the Inductive Studies and Professor 
Beecher, quite a revelation to myself and of great interest to 
an adult Bible-class. Surely there has been advance even when 
the very top seemed so nearly reached. I hope we shall have 
the benefit of the Inductive Studies on the New Testament as 
well as the Old. If the standard so set can be maintained, we 
shall have no need to resort to any other course for the most 
advanced study of the Bible in the Sunday-school. 


Many a word in our English Bible gives to an English 
reader a different idea from that suggested by the He- 
brew or Greek original, because of the difference between 
Oriental and Occidental modes of thought. The trans- 
lators have used the best word they could find as a sug- 
gestion of the original term, but it is, after all, not an 
equivalent term. The words “ chasten ” and “ chastise- 
ment” are illustrations of this truth. A Pennsylvania 
correspondent asks about this matter, as follows : 


and alse that “scourge” should be “ purify.” Please answer, 
through your paper, if the above is correct. If so, the golden 
text of April 9 would read, “For whom the Lord loveth he 
teacheth.” 

The English word “ chastise” is used with reference to 
punishment, physical or moral. It includes the idea of 
giving pain as a means of rebuking evil, or of turning 
one from evil. But the Hebrew word thus translated is, 
in its root meaning, to “make straight,” or to “ bring 
one into the right way.” The word is sometimes trans- 
lated “teach,” or “instruct.” Asin the Oriental mind 
the idea of a “rod” is prominently connected with the 
thought of training a child, quite naturally that idea is 
in the word for “ chasten,” as a mode of training, or of 
bringing up in the right way. But whipping is not the 
central thought of “chastisement,” as that term is used 
in the Bible. The main thought is that of “ bringing 
up,” as a loving ‘parent brings up his child. “Whom 
the Lord loveth he tenderly bringeth up,” by whatever 
means he sees to be best for that purpose. The root 
word for “scourge” also means a “rod;” and the 
thought suggested by it is that of a rod used for a pur- 
pose. A rod may be a means of teaching a lesson, but a 
rod is not the only means of teaching. In Judges 8: 16 
it is said of Gideon that “ he took the elders of the city 
[of Succoth], and thorns of the wilderness and briers, 
and with them he taught the men of Succoth;” or, as 
the margin gives it, he “ made [them] to know.” That 
is, he made his “ points” on them with a bramble-bush. 
When God causes his children to suffer, it is for the pur- 
pose of bringing them up aright. The idea of punishment, 
as such, is not in the idea of God’s chastisements. It is 
rather the idea of a loving training. 








APPLE-BLOSSOMS FROM SING-SING. 
BY CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES, 


Yes, this was the giver’s unthinking word 
As she laid in my hand an apple-spray : 
The name of a beautiful town I heard, 
But—the thought of a prison dimmed the May. 


I saw in the blush of the apple-bud 
The cheeks of children—many a score; 
Then—hardened by sins of lot and blood— 
As many gray men through a grated door. 


Was it out of a winter-blackened stalk 
That all of this bloomy beauty sprung ? 
Do our waiting eyes ever soffer balk 
When their hope on returning May is hung? 


What then of our trust for the human heart, 
Deadened and blackened by stormy sin? 

From its deathly bonds that, too, must start 
When the May of God’s mighty love breaks in. 


O beautiful blossoms, streaked with dawn! 
Ye carry the light to prisoned men, 

Whose shackles clink, when the gasp is drawn, 
“Oh, would I were innocent again! ” 


There is freedom, brothers, for even you ! 

Though Justice must hold you with bolt and bar, 
Yet God can your prisoned souls undo, 

And make you as soft-cheeked children are! 


New York City. 





THE ENGLISH BIBLE AND THE 
AMERICAN CHURCH. 


BY BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT. 


In whatever tongue it came at the first, the divine 
library is in our own tongue now. The great Oriental, 
Hebrew-Greek book comes to Western Europe and to 
the greater West beyond the Atlantic in the new speech 
of the world,—the English. In fact, all the literatures 
of the centuries, in whatever language they found form 
at first, rush into English to fill English ears and eyes, 
brains and hearts, with their beauty, splendor, and power. 
Greek, Latin, Italian, German, the Sanscrit, the lan- 
guages of the cuneiform inscriptions of Northern Asia 
and that of the hieroglyphics of Northeastern Africa, 
through the English speech serve the English peoples. 
Max Miller predicts that by the year 2100 of our era, 
there will be 1,837,286,000 people speaking English. It 
is the language of the future and of the future literature. 
The energy of a mighty people is in it,—the fire and 
force of the Saxon race and the grace of the Norman. 
The high ideals and hopes, the courage and the home- 
affections of the North are in it; the frost and snow and 
ice, the north wind, the sound of the sea, the tall forests 
of the north-lands, are in it; the strifes of brave races 





An eminest ae in giving a Bible-reading, stated that 
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are in it; the masterpieces of all tlie great authors of all _ 
the ages,—this language of Bede and Bunyan and Shake- 
speare and of our own blessed Bible. It has the blood 
and fire of martyrdom, and is radiant with prophecy that 
reflects the glory of a thousand years to come. 
Whatever the aim of the student,—vigor, symmetry, 
insight, the critical faculty, the power of nice discrimina- 
tion, the joy of literature, conversational skill, ability in 
public discourse,—he must aim at a knowledge and mas- 
tery of this growing and glorious language. Hisstrength 
needs a weapon, his acquisitions a medium, I do not 
depreciate Greek and Latin and Hebrew. That were 
the most foolish folly. But all students. should be re- 
minded that the chief value of ancienteclassic studies, 
except in the case of professional linguistic specialists, 
lies chiefly, after their service in promoting intellectual 
discipline, in the assistance they -give in the study of 
English, as a guide to the appreciation of English litera- 
ture, and in the spread of thought—molding, quickening 
thought—among the English-speaking peoples. 

In the English Bible we have a complete version of 
the divine record, It is from this all quotations are 
made in English literature. It embodies the richest 
researches of the age. The Bible is the classic of our 
English tongye. Some one has said, “ There is no work 
of equal value as a specimen of English.” It has pre- 
served the best Saxon.to the English of to-day. It has 
said that there are twenty obsolete words in Shakespeare 
to one in the Gospels, and that their use in the New Tes- 
tament has saved them from disuse. Out of one hun- 
dred parts in English, seventy arg Saxon, twenty Latin, 
five Greek, and five from miscellaneous sources. In the 
Twenty-third Psalm are one hundred and eighteen words, 
Of these, one hundred and eleven, all but seven, are 
Saxon. Fifty-eight per cent of Gibbon’s words are 
Saxon ; sixty-five per cent of Hume's; seventy-six per 
cent of Pope’s; eighty-five per cent of Shakespeare’s; 
eighty-seven per cent of Swift’s; while in King James’s 
Version more than ninety-four per centere Saxon. We 
may thereforesay with Grimke: “ Theauthors of Greece 
and Rome have indeed been the: morning star of litera- 
ture, but the English Bible only can be called its never- 
setting sun.” 

The English is not only our mother-tongue, byt it is 
our mothers’ tongue. It isin the English.we teach 
God’s Word in all parts of this land. We think in it. 
In it the Hebrew and Greek scholars among us pray to 
God. Home echoes with it. God's promises were taught 
us in English speech ; mother’s voice and father’s rang 
out their sweet notes of tenderness and admonition in 
English ; our dying speak it; the remembered words 
from lips of love now silent forever are English words,— 
and so often are these last words to be found in our 
English Bible. It is the children’s tongue; they babble 
in it; it is the speech which in their winsome way they 
break as they blunder in it, and we prize even their mis- 
pronounced words,—-sweet English blunders so soon to 
be corrected, but never to be forgotten. 

Professor Moses Coit Tyler says: “‘ Patrick Henry be- 
came a steady reader of the English Bible, the diction of 
which is stamped on his style as unmistakably as on that 
of the elder Pitt.” Professor Huxley says: “If a man 
cannot get literary culture of the highest kind out of his 
Bible, and Chaucer, and Shakespeare, and Milton, and 
Hobbes, and Bishop Berkeley, to mention only a few of 
our illustrious writeré,—I say, if he cannot get it out of 
these writers, he cannot get it out of anything; and I 
would assuredly devote a very large portion of the time 
of every English child to the careful study of the modern 
English writing of such varied and wonderful kind as we 
possess; and, what is still more important, and still 
more neglected, the habit of using that language with 
precision, and with force, and with art.” “I fancy,” 
continues Professor Huxley, “we are almost the only 
nation in the world who seem to think that composition 
comes by nature. The French attend to their own lan- 
guage, the Germans study theirs; but Englishmen do 
not seem to think it worth their while.” And Professor 
Huxley pays this tribute to the Bible: Hi By the study 
of what other book could children be so much human- 
ized, and made to feel that each figure in that vast his- 
torical procession fills, like themselves, but a momentary 

space in the interval between two eternities; and earns 
the blessings or the curses of all time, according to its 
effort to do good and hate evil, even as they also are 
earning their payment for their work? ....I know that 
some of the pleasantest recollections of my childhood are 
connected with the voluntary study of an ancient Bible 
which belonged to my grandmother.” 





struggling for foothold and for the triumph of great ideas 


. I cannot refrain from quoting in this place what Me. 
Buskin said in his address to the Oxford students: 
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’ “Read your Bible, making it the first moraing business 
of your life to understand some portion of it clearly, and 
your daily business to obey it in all that you do under- 
stand. To my early knowledge of the Bible I owe the 
best part of my taste in literatare, and the most precious, 
and, on the whole, theonly essential, partof my education.” 

Perhaps I go too far when I say that in the English 
Bible we have the full force of the original languages of 
revelation through the purest and most vigorous Eng- 
lish. There is, indeed, a certain atmosphere which one 
can get alpne by personal travel. Cairo, Jerusalem, 
Damascus, Athens, Rome, Paris, or London, each has 
its own distinctive atmosphere, which only the actual 
tourist ever discovers. There is in an original language 
an individuality, a tone, a peculiar and delicate flavor, 
which only the student of that language can detect, dis- 
cover, and the joy of which he alone can partake. 
Therefore there are some things in Hebrew and Greek 
which we cannot get-in English. But the English lan- 
guage is more varied in its possibility of expression than 
the Hebrew, more rugged than the Greek; with wider 
and fuller history back of it; with more men of genius 
to enrich it, more precious memories associated with it, 
a larger population to use it; with the greatest conceiva- 
ble resources by which to enrich itself. There can be no 
better vehicle for the divine thoughts of the written 
word to communicate themselves to men. Of the old 
Bible, Tyndall himself says: “The Greek tongue agreeth 
more with the English than with the Latin, and the 
properties of the Hebrew tongue agree a thousand times 
more with the English than the Latin.” 

The English Bible is a fit companion in the study of 
the great Anglo-Saxon race. We find many reminders 
of God’s providence in the ages of English history. God 
is in all history and in all biography. Not a sparrow or 
a king falls to the ground without him. As much and 
as truly as Jehovah led Moses and Israel, has the Lord 
Jed the Anglo-Saxon race. Ask Sir Francis Drake; 
ask Lord Nelson; ask John Knox; ask the Duke of 
Wellington. 

The Bible is a revelation of God’s providence. It is 
like the works of a clock under a glass case, that men 
may see in it how all clocks work. And in the Bible 
men may see how all history works in the dark. God 
wrought in English history as he wrought in Israelitish 
history,—by men, against men, in spite of men, with 
men. He has lifted up and pulled down. He has 
thwarted the plans of tyrants. He has smitten on the 
cheek-bone the wayward ruler, and visited the iniquities 
of his own people on themselves, 

It is in this sense that the English history is a&com- 
ment on the English Bible,—a sort of parallel, in the 
unfolding of which you find Pharaohs, bondmen, the 
hand of Moses, the Red Sea, the way of the wilderness, 
the Calebs and Joshuas, the Samuels and Sauls and 
Davids and Isaiahs and the apostles. We may add to 
the twenty tenturies of Hebrew history twenty centuries 
more—of English history, all full of divine movement 
and justice and grace. 

The English Bible is the hand-book of the American 
Church. On that we depend for our knowledge of what 
God has said to men through the Hebrew and the Greek. 
This Bible is the version that we use everywhere,—on 
the table at home, in the pew at church, in the pulpit, 
and in the Sunday-school. 

Tyndall promised to “ make every plow-boy learned in 
the word of God.” What the Bible did for the English 
people, it is pre-eminently important that the Bible 
should do for the American people. Hazlitt says, in 
writing on the literature of the age of Elizabeth, and 
citing the causes which made that age so distinguished 
for ité great names in literature: “The translation of the 
Bible was the chief engine in the great work. It threw 
open by a secret spring the rich treasures of religion and 
morality, which had been there locked up as in a shrine. 
It revealed the visions of the prophets, and conveyed 
the lessons of inspired teachers to the meanest of the 
people. It gave them a common interest in a common 
cause; their own hearts burned within them as they read. 
It gave a mind to the people, by giving them common 
subjects of thought and feeling. It cemented their union 
of character and sentiment. It created endless diversity 
and collision of opinion. They found objects to employ 
their faculties, and a motive in the magnitude of the 
consequences attached to them to exert the utmost 
eagerness in the pursuit of truth, and the most daring 
intrepidity in maintaining it.” 

The theological schools of our churches should be 
schools of the English Bible. They should not diminish, 
but rather increase, devotion to Hebrew and New Testa- 
ment Greek ; but it is through this book that the prac- 


tical and direct work of preaching and of pastoral minis- 
try is to be performed. Whatever skill they may have 
in Hebrew and Greek, whatever exegetical ability they 
may possess, it is the English Bible they must know 
from beginning to end, its choicest terms, its most vigor- 
ous puttings of most important truths. Its very lan- 
guage should be at their tongue’s end. They should 
study and restudy its old Saxon; and the more they can 
frame their speech on this plain and ancient tongue, the 
better will they educate their people, and the more 
closely will they come to the hearts of the people. 

Above all, the theological seminaries should teach 
ministers to be teachers of teachers, themselves teachers, 
who are not above class drills, children’s meetings, exer- 
cises in Bible history and geography, practice in memo- 
rizing the Word, and all the various possible elements 
in the program of children’s meetings, societies of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, Epworth Leagues, etc. And beyond 
this there is much to be done. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 





IN THE OBJECTING CASE. 
BY THE REV. CHARLES LUTHER WILLIAMS. 


In.a certain church it was proposed to make quite a 
radical change in some of the methods of church work. 
All of the members were cordially in favor of the pro- 
posed change, with the exception of one man. When 
asked why he objected to it, he replied, ‘“‘My conscience 
is against it, simply because we are not used to it.” 
Doubtless he was honest in his reply. He was in the 
objecting case, but without a commendable reason for 
being in it. Paul was not used to going to Rome as a 
prisoner for the gospel’s sake. 

Whether it is edifying for a man to be in this case de- 
pends upon what he objects to, and why he objects to it. 
While it is of more importance for a man to feel that he 
himself is right than for him to feel that all others agree 
with him, or that all others disagree with him, still for 
him to protest against a thing simply for the sake of pro- 
testing, or for any other reason equally feeble, would not 
entitle him to be regarded as a Christian protestant. 
One’s feeling that it is possible for him to object may of 
itself be to him a temptation to object. “ Power to do is 
temptation to do.” To be singular for the mere sake of 
being singular is weakening to a man’s moral influence. 
God’s people become more and more a“ peculiar people,” 
not by trying to be peculiar, but by trying to become 
more and more like God. It is not good for a man who 
desires to achieve a solid reputation as an interpreter of 
the Bible to be constantly finding in it meanings which 
are very unusual, and which he believes no one else has 
ever been able to find there. Originality may be too 
original to be useful. If a man who is genuine is also 
eccentric, he does not rejoice over his eccentricity, nor 
does he rely upon it in his efforts to edify others. He 
regards it more as something to be rid of than something 
to be proud of,—an accompaniment that he would be 
better without than with. Of more than one it is said, 
“ He is so unlike everybody else. He does everything 
in a way so peculiar to himself. He is so individual.” 
Is that all he is? Are these things sufficient to make 
him a producer of spiritual values? They may make 
him an object of attraction tosuch as hunger after curiosi- 
ties, but not an object of deep respect to those that, being 
spiritually minded, hunger after righteousness. It is 
not a man’s eccentricities that make him really great. 
If he is great, he is such in spite of them. Does a piece 
of chalk which is of peculiar shape make a white mark 
merely because of its peculiar shape? 

The best things are more alike than they are unlike. 
“ One star differeth from another star in glory,” but they 
are both stars. The fact that they are both stars is of 
more importance than the fact that they differ as to 
glory. It is said that the nerve tissue of no two men is 
precisely the same. But in the case of each it is the 
nerve tissue of a man,—of a being that has in him the 
alphabet of immortality. There are differing spiritual 
gifts, but the similarities among them are more numerous 
than the dissimilarities among them. They are all from 
the same source. They are all the gifts of love,—the 
same love that gave a Son to die for the sins of the 
world. They are all to the same class of individuals, 
and for the same general purpose. When received, they 
are all to be exercised for the same end, and under the 
direction of the same Spirit. The respects in which the 
wisest and best men agree are more numerous and 
weighty than the respects in which they disagree. The 
riper a man is in point of spirituality, the more of sin- 
cere regret will he feel when he finds himself unable“ to 





see eye to eye” with other spiritually minded men, and 


the more reluctant will he be'to put himself in the ob- 
jecting case with reference to their honest judgments. 
Also, the more powerful will he be when he puts himself 
in the objecting case with reference to what is unmis- 
takably wrong. 

The more of the mind of Christ men have, and the 
more they think and feel “according to Christ Jesus,” 
the more difficult will it be for them to fall into this case 
in regard to each other, and the less difficult will it be 
for them to stand in this case against everything that 
savors of antichrist. 

They have such intelligence and such strength as en- 
able them not only to stand, but to withstand, all manner 
of evil objections that may come against them. With 
their every thought in captivity to Christ, they conquer 
antichrist, Those three Hebrews that refused to wor- 
ship the image set up by Nebuchadnezzar, the great king, 
were so heroically and so persistently in the objecting 
case as to overcome the fiery violence of his objections to 
their religious principles. “Should such a man as I 
flee?” said Nehemiah, when an attempt was made to 
frighten him from doing the work of the Lord. He had 
too much self-respect to flee. His self-respect may have 
been the respect which he had for himself as the servant 
of God. He belonged to the Lord, For him to flee 
would have been a dishonor to what was the Lord’s, 
When men respect the Christ abiding in them as their 
“other self,” their “higher self,” that is the best self- 
respect they could have. They thus have what makes it 
eminently worth while for them to be in the objecting 
case with regard to everything that is opposed to “truth 
and righteousness.” They will be enthroned in the love 
of the righteous at once, and in the respect of the un- 
righteous sooner or later. 


Upland, Pa. 





NOT LIVED IN VAIN. 
BY JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 


If one should write a perfect song, 
And voice it for the world to hear, 

And drowned should be the words erelong 
’Mid din of jest and ruthless jeer, 

Somewhere, methinks, a heart would break 
Of sorrow, for the song’s poor sake. 


When Nature bears a perfect flower, 
And sets it where the world can see, 
And it is trampled in an hour 
’Neath feet that tread uncaringly, 
Who says her great heart does not ache 
For that crushed blossom’s tender sake, 


Poor song! poor flower! martyrs twain ! 

Poor poet-heart and heart of earth ! 
Think not your taste of bitter pain 

Has made your living nothing worth, 
One day the world will wake anew 

To beauty for the sake of you. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





A GOOD QUESTION. 
BY AMOS R. WELLS. 


If I were asked to name the chief fault of the average 
teacher, I should say, “ Asking questions that can be 
answered by ‘ Yes’ and‘ No,.’” Among my acquaintances 
was once a teacher in a secular school whose method of 
questioning was invariably this. He would have before 
him the statements of the text-book, copied out with 
painstaking care, and would develop the subject thus: 
“Is it true or is it not true, Mr. A——, that”—and here 
would follow the statement or definition of the text-book, 
The ambiguous answer, “ Yes,” was amply satisfactory. 
Unfortunately, when such teachers gain a foothold in 
the Sunday-school, they are not so easily dismissed as 
from secular establishments. 

Now, a good question merely furnishes the starting- 
point, and pushes the scholar out along the course toward 
some goal of truth; but in a question that can be an- 
swered by “ Yes” or “ No” the teacher himself ambles 
amiably up the track, and condescendingly allows the 
scholar’s monosyllable to pat him on the head after he 
himself has reached the goal. A question that can be 
answered by “ Yes” or “No” merely formulates the 
truth as it exists in the teacher’s mind, and invites the 
scholar’s assent to it; a good question, on the contrary, 
provokes the scholar to formulate truth for himself. 

Now, it is much easier to express what we see to be 
true than to get any one else to express original thought, 
There is also, to the unwise, more glory in laying down 
principles to which others must agree than in getting 





others to lay down principles to which we must agree. 
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‘It will always be true, therefore, that the lazy and the 
pompous will have no aim beyond educing monosyllabic 
answers. Most teachers, however, are earnestly desirous 
of the best, but do not know how to frame wise ques- 
tions. What must be said to them? 

First, that they must not go to school before their 

scholars. Expert questioning is not learned in the class- 
room, butinthestudy, A lead-pencil is the best teacher, 
A sheet of paper is the best drill-ground. Let the Sun- 
day-school worker who aspires to the high praise of a 
good questioner sit down persistently, after studying the 
lesson, and write ont a set of questions. Nay; on each 
point, so far as he has time, Jet him write several ques- 
tions, criticise them, fancy what kind of answer each will 
be likely to elicit from the scholar, and choose what ap- 
pears the best question. Try it on the class, and learn 
valuable lessons from the result. 
* This method, laborious as it is, must be kept up until 
skilful questioning has become instinctive. That there 
may be hope of this happy result, by the way, the writ- 
ten questions must never be used in the class,—only the 
themory of them, and the drill the preparation has given. 
It surely will happen, sooner or later, that the careful 
student of practical pedagogics will be able to get along 
without writing, merely formulating fit questions in his 
mind as he studies the lesson. After a time he may dis- 
pense even with this, and look simply after the points 
to be presented, trusting to extemporaneous question- 
making. 

Not wholly, however. The best questioner in the 
world gets into ruts. The best forms of questions ever 
invented are worse than the worst if they are used with 
dull reiteration. No one can devote careful attention to 
the form of his questions without falling in love with 
some particular way of questioning; and this will not 
always be the best way, but will probably be the most 
original way. A form of question that is irreproachable 
the first time will be unendurable used six times in suc- 
cession. It is necessary, then, even for the trained ques- 
tioner, to revert now and then to his old lead-pencildrill, 
in order to study variety. 

But how may the uninitiated know a good question 
when they see it, or make it? As said already, it must 
not be such that a lazy monosyllable may answer it. As 
said already, too, if one is in doubt; he has but to try it 
on the class, and note results. But further. A good 
question wil] be likely to have something piquant about 
it, if the subject admits. For instance, “ James was 
killed, Peter was freed; why was that?” is better than 
saying, ‘‘ How do you account for the fact that while the 
apostle James was beheaded, the apostle Peter was de- 
livered from the hands of his persecutors?” 

Furthermore, the difference between a poor question 
and a good one may often be a mere matter of length. 
“ Why did the Christians at Antioch keep the inferior 
leaders for work in the city, but send away the most 
prominent men in their church to labor as missionaries?” 
That is abominable; it should be, “ Why did the An- 
tioch Christians send away their best men?” 

A good questidn will contain as much as possible of 
the personal element, “ What do you understand by 
the phrase ‘remission of sins’?” is much better than 
“ What is the significance of the phrase ‘remission of 
sins’?” Because the personal question puts the ex- 

pected answer in a more modest light, the answer will 
be more unconstrained and full. 

And, by the way, there are few forms of questions more 
zealously to be avoided than the form I have just used, 
What do you understand by—?” It is the unfailing 
resource of the poor questioner. A verse will be read, 
@ phrase quoted, a doctrine or a principle named, and 
then will follow, as the night the day, the tiresome old 
formula, ‘“ What do you understand by this, Miss A——?” 
One would be quite safe in declaring, at any particular 
instant during common Sunday-school hours, that one- 
fourth of the Sunday-school teachers of the world were 
repeating, with united breath, that Methuselah of a 
query, “‘ What do you understand by thie?” 

Again, a good question must be swift. It must come 
so quickly that there will be no time to get out of the 
way. Some questions that, if written out, would not be 
bad, are prolonged in the utterance of over-deliberate 
teachers like foggy illustrations of the law of perspec- 
tive. Good questions leap. You feel their buoyancy as 
you read them or hear them. It is like the huntsman 
springing into the saddle and shouting, “Come on!” 
No one with an atom of thoughtfulness is dull to the 
exhilaration of spirited questions. They have inspired 
all the wise thinking of the world. 

And, finally, good questions ghould be absolutely clear. 


faultlessly perspicuous and distinct, and that is a march- 
ing order in time of battle. Now, questions are the 
marching orders of our scholars’ brain regiments, in a 
battle of infinite moment. Let them ring clearly as ever 
bugle call was sounded. Questions mumbled, hesitant, 
caught up and patched over, confused and slovenly,— 
what wonder if these get slow and mumbled answers? 


tioner has clear ideas, but it wondrously clarifies the 
ideas of the answerer. 

Good questions, then, are thought-compelling, varied, 
short, personal, piquant, unhackneyed, brisk, and clear. 
Do I ask too much? Nothing that all may not acquire, 
if but a tithe of the zeal and labor claimed by the trivi- 
alities of a few years are spent upon these issues of 
eternity. Let every teacher consider what characteris- 
ties of a good questioner he may add to his pedagogical 
outfit. 

Boston, Mass. 





HOW TO INCREASE AND SUSTAIN A 
MARRIED WOMAN’S CLASS. 


BY ELLEN C. CARTWRIGHT, 


Do the best you can with the accommodations you 
have. If only a corner of the Sunday-school room, some 
screens, which will shield your class from sight, if not 
sound, will prove a help to you. 

Be early. Let your class find you waiting for them. 
Do not let any woman come for the first time, and peer 
timidly into the room, trying to find the right corner, 
but be on the lookout for her, and give her a hearty 
welcome. Try and win their hearts at the outset; for 
nothing so disarms criticism as love, 

Pat yourself in their places. If you do, you will know 
that they have come after a morning of hard work. 
Dinner has been cooked, dishes washed, children dressed 
and sent on before; and all the time, perhaps, the hus- 
band has been putting obstacles in the way, laughing at 
the idea of his wife’s going to Sunday-school. So they 
have come longing for rest both of body and spirit. See 
that they find it with you. j 

You say you are to teach the lesson. Even in these 
hard lessons find something that shall come home to 
their personal experience, If you cannot find it in the 
lesson, put it in. You can do this, not by losing your 
way through the fog of symbols, but by taking your 
illustrations from the Gospels, which will etiable you to 
speak of the tender, loving helpfulness of Christ. If 
you do this, you will send them to their homes with 
lighter hearts, braver to take up the work of thie week, 

Do not always teach in the same way. While making 
a careful preparation of the lesson, do not be so confined 
to it that you cannot deviate. Stop a moment before you 
begin to teach, and look into the faces of the women 
turned towards you. 

Sorrow has come into some home since last Sunday. 
The little child has died, and the tears are still in the 
mother’s eyes; or the older boy or girl is growing more 
and more wilful, and the mother’s heart is troubled; or 
the husband is out of work, and the wife’s heart is full 
of anxiety as to the future; or, it may be, on some face 
you see an earnest, wistful look, and you know that 
woman is longing for a better life. Each, in her way, 
is asking you for bread; and in your helplessness you ask 
that He who fed the multitude with the five loaves and 
two small fishes will so bless the little crumbs you have 
to give that each one may have a portion. If you do 
this, yon will not only retain those you have, but each 
one will be a co-worker, bringing others with her. As 
the physically hungry will go where they can find food 
for the body, so the spiritually hungry will go where 
they can find fuod for the soul; that is, if the food is not 
thrust at them, but given in loving sympathy. 

Shake hands with them when they leave. I mean 
shake; Do not give them some limp finger-tips, the 
memory of which will take away all warmth from your 
words, Do not misunderstand me, and imagine that 
when you have gained ten your work is done,—that on 
the ten-times-ten plan the ten will soon become a hun- 
dred. On the contrary, every new one gained should 
stimulate you to renewed effort. Follow up every clew, 
however slight, whereby a new member may be obtained. 

Identify yourself with the other services of the chapel. 
If you can muster courage, take some part in the meet- 
ings, so that those drifting in from time to time may 
know you. It will do away with the necessity of intro- 
ducing yourself before asking them to join your class, 
Follow up every clew, however slight, whereby a new 
member may be obtained. Sometimes a note of invita- 


A question clearly put, not only proves that the ques- | - 


you have heard of as having nothing to keep them at 
home. Take some leisure time, and canvass for yourself 
the neighborhood of the chapel. No one can do this 
work for you as well as you can do it yourself. Be ever 
on the alert, but not intrusive. Be patient even in your 
earnestness, remembering that there may be hindrances 
in the way of which they do not like to speak. 

The writer has had women come into her class months 
after the invitation had been given. It had not been 
forgotten, but only now was the way open. I assumed 
at the beginning that you had only a corner. While 
good work can be done there, you cannot grow very fast 
in numbers until you can have a room,—one that you 
can feel is your own. Into it, more comfortably than in 
a corner, a mother can bring her baby; and babies must 
be welcome,—for it is the poor, tired mothers, shut out 
from other religious services, who will prize your class 
the most. But, if possible, let the room open into the 
main school, that your class may join in the opening and 
closing exereises; for, while it is pleasanter to be sepa- 
rate, they will not like to feel themselves outside, 

But are there no discouragements? Plenty of them. 
I have not tpace to enumerate them. Sometimes we 
rise above them; more times we are like Elijah under 
the juniper-tree,—if not longing to die, ready to flee 
from the trouble we have not the courage to face. Use 
your common sense, and do not expect that the way 
will always be smooth before you. Do your very best, 
and, having done that, don’t worry. Every worker. for 
the Master has her discouragements, no matter what the 
work may be; but she also has her rewards, There are 
the changed lives and homes; the Christian service ren- 
dered to others; the sustaining faith in times of trouble; 
the ripening Christian character. ; 
After years of experience, I am convinced that there 
is no Sunday-school work more necessary, more reward- 
ing, or more helpful, to the church, than that connected 
with classes of married women; and there is nota mission 
chapel in any city where one cannot be made successful, 
provided a woman can be found to take charge of it with 
a loving enthusiasm for the work. 

Brooklyn, N. ¥. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. ~ 
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THE WASHOUT ON THE AIR-LINE. 
BY THE REV E. A, RAND. 


Choo-choo-choo ! 

It was locomotive One Hundred and One, halting at 
Gainesville Station, and coughing away in long, regular 
explosions, as if the old engine had a very bad bronchial 
trouble, and might drop any moment on the railroad track, 
and yield up every whiff of its smoky, sooty breath. 

The ideaf Old One Hundred and One losing its 
vitality! Tough, ragged, and gigantic, it was good for 
many a long, roaring ride across the country. 

Why, even now Jack Longman, the engineer, as he 
stood by its side, was patting it affectionately, as if it 
were a horse that could feel, and could also hear him 
saying, “Old Beauty, you are an angel,—no, an arch- 
angel!” 

Jack wanted to take as a standard of comparison the 
finest, handsomest object possible, and when, the Sunday 
night before, he heard Parson Templeton tell about the 
great, strong, resistless archangels, Jack said to himself, - 
“That is number One Hundred and One!” 

But Jack was not given to meditation upon religious 
subjects, nor did he trouble himself very often to hear 
Parson Templeton. ‘He only went the Sunday before 
just to please his little Kitty. And yet he knew his duty, 
but did not like to think of it. 

Only think of it! Did not like to think of the greatest, 
kindest, most loving Father in the universe! In that he 
was no worse than some other people you and I know 
about. It is bad enough any way, and foranybody. 

Yes, Jack drove from his mind the thought of God as 
if it were a brute beast that would hurt him, He liked 
to think of One Hundred and One,—what it would do 
on the track, how heavy a load it could pull, up what a 
steep grade it could go crashing and thundering along. 

One day, when “lying off” at home, he was telling 
about his wonderful One Hundred and One. 

“ Why, wife,” he said at the supper-table, while hold- 
ing out his plate for a piece of her mince-pie,—‘“ wife, the 
best compliment I can pay your pie is oo say that, for pie, 
it is as fine as my engine is for a locomotive.” 

“ Thank you, Jack.” 








There is-one thing in the world that must always be 
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“ You see, I have a fine machine, She just skims like 
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a bird over the track; and when it comes to pulling, she 
isa regular moose. Why, I can do anything, it seems 
to me, if I have Hundred and One. She just takes my 
eye! I tell you I have a good time with her. On the 
road she just fills my thoughts. ’Bout the only thing I 
think about, and care about, and want, on the road. Don’t 
think of nothin’ else on the road, above or below. She 
is everything. I just think of her.” 

“ Papa bad 

A child’s voice was making the sweet music of that 
word in a father’s ear, “ Papa!” 

It was Kitty, and out of the depths of her brown eyes, 
in which stars were softly shining, she looked into Jack 
Longman’s rugged features. 

’ “Papal” 

“ What is it, Kitty?” 

“ Don’t you ever think of God on the road?” 

Jack threw back his head, shouted “Ha ha!” and 
cried out that it was “a good one;” but he spoke in 
the tone of one who has suddenly been badly hurt, but 
won’t confess it. 

That day it rained heavily. The rainfall was contirued 
into the next day, when Jack was on theroad again. It 
was a dismal noon when Jack’s train pulled into the 
station near which was his home. He stepped out of his 
cab, and saw how the locomotive looked,—as if it had 
been running its burly iron head into a mixture of coal- 
mine and mill-pond. He went to a window that would 
give him a glimpse of his home, He saw how éplashed 
and streaked with the heavy rain were the panes. But 
he saw something that brightened all the dismal pros- 
pect. It was the sweet face of his dear Kitty watching 
for a glimpse of him. 

“There she stands, at my kitchen winder!” said Jack 
excitedly, grinning from his right ear round to his left. 
“There she is! Ain’t she a pansy?” 

With his long arms he made a salutation flourish, and 
then he threw her what he called “a big air-line kiss.” 
Everything was railroad with Jack Longman. And 
Kitty threw him a kiss, smiled, waved her hand, and 
looked as if she wanted to say something to him. And 
then, through the two windows, across the interval 
between them, like a sweet bell sounding, seemed to 
come a voice: “ Papa, don’t you think of God on the 
road ?’? . 

“Strange!” muttered the engineer. ‘‘Can’t seem to 
get that thing out of my mind.” 

But there was the gong striking out the signal to start, 
and Jack sprang into his cab. 

Out of the station majestically rolled One Hundred 
and One; and then, when out of sight of the houses, how 
it lost all its dignity, and smashed along as ifmad! No 
matter. This was “thesafe, sure, reliable air-line,” and 
One Hundred and One was the engine thatyhad not met 
with a disaster for many a day. » 

Jack’s sharp eyes looked out of the cab-window. 

“ How it rains!” he muttered. ‘So dreary!” 

It was night on the hills, and night in the woods, and 
night in the black pools by the track, long before the 
shadows of evening fell. When night did come, it was 
ugly enough. 

And there was “Thimble Brook,”—the train was 
nearing. 

Thimble Brook, that vicious, lying stream! Ina rain 
that thimble would hold many hogsheads, and go rush- 
ing and foaming through the culvert under the iron rails. 

However, at the last station a telegrain had been 
handed to the conductor saying, “ All right along the 
old reliable air-line! Go ahead!” 

And there was spiteful Thimble Brook pressing against 
the old culvert, worrying the stones out of place, wash- 
ing away the gravel, till at last—oh, what a horrible gap 
was there in the embankment !—a chasm crossed by rails 
to which the sleepers clung, and as if they were trem- 
bling spider-webs in the violence of the storm! Thim- 
ble Brook! Why, it seemed as if a mob of fiends were 
rushing and shouting through the awful chasm! 

And near it was a curve on this safe old air-line, and 
not far away was One Hundred and One coming on at a 
furious rate, the headlight winking like the eye of a 
demon, Jack Longman stood at the window of the cab, 
thinking so busily. 

“T can’t stop the thinking,” he murmured. “I keep 
hearing my Kitty say, ‘Papa, don’t you think of God on 
the road ?’” 

It sobered him. 

It made him cautious. 

It made him less confident, less reliant on the strength 
of One Hundred and One. He began to give way to that 
thought of God. It awed him. God was checking him, 

and seemed to tell him to check his train, go cautiously, 


carefully, ‘Thimble Brook,” a voice seemed to say. 
* Look out!” : 
Instinctively his hands went out to the long steel 
levers. Hechecked the mad speed of the train. Slower, 
slower, slower, it was running. 

And look ahead, O engineer! A light on the track! 
It was fat old Billy Tutherly, who had been napping 
in a little rustic station, arid had just found out that 
Thimble Brook had gone crazy! 

“Too late! Too late!” he groaned. 
comin’ won’t pull up in time, 
Down the track he waddled, swinging his lantern, and 
the slow-running One Hundred and One came to a halt 
in season. 

“ Wall, wall!” he said to Jack Longman. “If you 
had been goin’ at your usual sate, you would have been 
a heap in a chasm, and nothing would have saved you! 
Lucky for you! How did it happen?” 

“Oh!” said Jack, “I had a thought of God on the 
road, and slowed up,—and—oh!”— He covered his 
face with his hands. 

“ Lord, have mercy on us!” said old Billy. He never 
knew anything more about the matter, but a little girl 
knew; for by her side knelt Engineer Jack, and with 
her said penitently, reverently, ‘‘ Our Father!” 

Watertown, Mass. 


“That train 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


DISTRIBUTING CHILDREN’S DAY 
FLOWERS. 





copal Sunday-school of Merchantville, New Jersey, in 
June, 1866, when the Rev. Robert S. Harris was pastor ; 
it was so in June, 1861, in the First Congregational 
Sunday-school of Westfield, Massachusetts, during the 
pastorate of the Rev. Dr. Emerson Davis; and it was so 
in June, 1857, in the Universalist Sunday-school, of 
Chelsea, Massachusetts, Professor C. H. Leonard, D.D., 
now of Tufts Divinity School, being at that time the 
minister. In all the years since these several beginnings, 
a practical question has been how to provide the flowers, 
and what distribution to make of them. This question is 
newly raised by Mr. Will K. Roth, a Sunday-school 
teacher in St. Louis, Missouri, who writes: 

“ Possibly your numerous readers can suggest some 
practical ideas as to the distribution of flowers. Sev- 
eral Sunday-schools in St. Louis have distributed flower- 
seeds of different varieties to the scholars on Easter 
Sunday. They were told to plant the seed, take good 
care of the plant, water it, prune it, and so forth. 
At some future time, probably Children’s Day, or 
when a suitable occasion presented itself, these flowers 
would be brought to the school, and then given to the 
poor sick children, or to the patients at the various hos- 
pitals, assisted by our Flower Mission in the distribution 
ofthem. I feel that possibly something better than the 
above could be done, and would thank you, or any of 
your readers, for suggestions.” 

What is meant by “distribution”? Shall flowers be 
provided in order to be distributed, or shall they be dis- 
tributed in order to be available for some future day ? 
In.a city mission school, such as Mr. Roth has been in- 
terested in, the giving of seeds, plants, and flowers is a 


ing, for decoration. The superintendent, Mr. R. G, 
Davisson, says on the subject : 

“ Knowing that you are always on the alert for new 
things in Ways of Working for The Sunday School 


novel and what proved to be a very pleasant and satis- 
factory feature in connection with our Sunday-school 
Easter service. The committee having the matter in 
charge, after casting about for something a little dif- 
ferent from the usual Easter exercises, which had be- 
come rather uninteresting, decided upon the distribution 
of living rose-bushes, one to each member of the school 





in the junior and senior departments. Correspondence 
— had with the Dingee and Conard Company of West 
Grove, Pennsylvania, resulting in their furnishing us 


I’ll do what I can.” q 


Fiowers have always been conspicuous in the celebra- 
tion of Children’s Day, so that it has often been called 
“Floral Sunday.” It was so in Trinity Methodist Epis- 


with about six hundred plants, twelve to fifteen inches 
in height. The plants came to hand in excellent condi- 
tion, each individual one having the earth about it as 
taken from the pot, while around the earth was wound 
damp moss, the whole being enveloped in oil paper nicely 
tied, and making a neat package, easily handled. 

“ The ordinary exercises of the school were somewhat 
abbreviated,—with the exception of the study of the 
lesson, to which full time was given. Then there were 
addresses by our pastor, the Rev. Arthur Goodenough, 2 
and by the superintendent, singing by the school, music 
by the orchestra, solos and duets,—making a very inter- 
esting program, Few knew what was to take place, and 
so considerable curiosity was excited to know what two 
rather unsightly cases were doing on the platform. At 
the proper moment the matter was explained by the 
superintendent, and forthwith several young men, each 
with a tray, started out to distribute the plants. The 
work was accomplished speedily and without disorder, 
and everybody was pleased. Even the restless ‘small 
boy’ was quiet and_subdued, and apparently as much 
delighted as the older ones. Our people are unanimous 
in voting the experiment a success. On Children’s 
Day—the second Sunday in June—we expect to have 
many of the plants in full bloom brought to decorate 
our beautiful Sunday-school room.” 

In this instance the plants are distributed that their 
flowers may be provided for a future day,—a distribution 
that justifies itself even if the plants should be retained 
by all the teachers and scholars after Children’s Day, 
But, in any instance, if there is a prompting to share 
with others, especially with the sick ones in their homes 
and in hospitals, it would seem to be a simple matter to 
give the distribution into the hands of the “ Flower Mis- 
sion,” or the “ Flower Committee” of the Christian En- 
deavor society, or one of the Sunday-school mission 
bands, or a temporary committee appointed for that 




























































special occasion. 


scholars, are of two general kinds,—cards signed by the 
members and cards signed forthem. By the first sort 
the member indicates his intention of faithfulness in 
attendance and study; by the second, his membership is 
certified and his privileges are outlined. 


for the Eutaw Place Baptist Sunday-school of Baltimore 
by Mr. Joshua Levering, the superintendent, and used 
in connection with a “fall reunion,” is a good specimen 
of the method. The expression of the scholar’s “ pur- 
pose”’ is in these words: 


I ACCEPT THE FOLLOWING AS MY PURPOSE FOR THE YEAR, 


Baptist Church. 


day morning before the opening of the school. 


house of God. 














































MEMBERSHIP CARDS. 
Cards of membership, for Sunday-school teachers and 


A form of membership card of the first kind, prepared 


I am a member of the Sunday-school of the Eutaw Place 


Being a member, I will do all I can to help its interests, 
Unless unavoidably detained, I will be in my seat every Sun- 


T will study the lesson before coming. 
I will join heartily in the service of prayer and song. 
I will conduct myself in a way expected of a person in the 


When I leave I will not forget the school. 

I will speak kindly of it, its officers and teachers. 
I will invite others to unite with it. 

I will pray for its welfare, 

I will do all this because it is right. 


The second sort may be indicated by a new card 


good “distribution” in itself, whatever use may later 
be made of the gifts. And this seems to have been the 
main thought in a distribution of living rose-bushes, re- 
cently, in the Nostrand Avenue Methodist Episcopal Sun- 
day-school of Brookiyn, New York. Teachers and schol- 
ars look forward to Children’s Day with peculiar interest 
this year; for on that day they are to carry the bloom- 
ing plants to their commodious new Sunday-school build- 


Times, I take the liberty of writing you in regard to a 



























(353 inches) prepared for Home Department work by 
Miss Grace E. Griswold, of Southport, New York. | It 
has the approval of Dr. W. A. Duncan and other leaders 
of the Home Department scheme, and is said to be of 
value because it gives space for the pastor’s name as well 
as the superintendent's, it keeps in mind the member’s 
expressed purpose, it emphasizes his social privileges, 
and reminds him of the duty of inducing his friends to 
share the Home Department work, as will be seen below: 


CERTIFICATE OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 

Zhe Coreen, TRB dents sdchinctiictonccsse sodéniiesncie odptnn eedebeatpoutand 
having made the following promise, “I agree to join the Home 
Department of the Sunday-school, and to spend at least half an 
hour each Sunday, or during the week, in the study of the les- 
son for that day, unless prevented by sickness or other good 
cause. I will continue my membership until I notify the super- 
intendent of my withdrawal,” has become a member of the 
Home Department of the...............006.cc00+eseeee Sunday-school of 
ip biplhedeuts detest coved é beheesien , and will be cordially welcomed to all 
the services of the church and Sunday-school and to their social 


gatherings. 

















Or eeeeeee eeeeee ee re rr 


Supt. of Home De 





































































































LESSON HELPS. 


eee 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 18938.] 


1. April 2.—The Resurrection of Christ. 
2. April 9.—A fflictions Sanctified 


Matt. 28 : 1-10 
Job 5 : 17-27 


























8. April 16.—Job’s Appeal to God. Job 23: 1-10 
4. April 23.—Job’s Confession and Restorati Job 42 : 1-10 
6. April 30.—Wisdom’s Warning....... Prov. 1 : 20-83 
6, May 7.—The Value of Wisdom... .ccccccerveseereeeeveneneee Prov. 8: 1124 
7. May 14.—Fruits of Wisdom Prov. 12 : 4-16 
S. May 21.—Against Intemperanee........ ........Prov. 23 : 29-35 
9, May 28,—The Excellent Woman Prov. 31 : 10-81 
1G June 4.—Reverence and Fidelity... c-scsovesssesssseessssseese oe Eccl, & : 1-12 
Ti, June 11.—The Creator Remembered.................000+000+ Boel. 12 ; 1-7, 13, 14 
12. June 18.—Messiah’s Kingd . Mal, 3:1-12 


18. June 25,—Review. 





OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by 
Tue American Institute or SacRED LITERATURE. 


(Norz.—For the convenience of those who wish special guidance 
in the pursuit of these Studies the Institute has prepared a series of 
meee gr ho examination papers, which may be procured from the 

of the American Institute of Sacred Literature, Hyde 

Park, Chicago. These may be filled out and returned to the Insti- 
tute for criticism, They will be immediately returned to the sender 
with o geovited markings. For this correspondence, a fee of five 
c for the course. An examination upon the sub- 

will take place in June, 1893. Those who would like to enrol 

for this final examination only, may send a fee of fifty cents to the 


4 


Institute. 


sruDy XXI.—PROVERBS: SECTIONS F, G, AND H. 
The Book of Proverbs (chaps, 30, 31), 
L. Tae Marerrar Ovrirvep. 

wl, Section F. The Words of Agur (chap. 30). Verse 1 is 
peculiar, and probably should be read as in the margin of 
the Revised Version (“ The son of Jakeh of Massa. Theman 
saith, I have wearied myself, O God, I have wearied myself, 
O God, and am consumed”), Cheyne and Driver would read 
“have wearied myself about God,” and such a reading is 
equally possible, and better in accord with the context. 
Verse 4 repeats phrases about God in a way which imitates 
(perhaps ironically) prophetic diction (comp. Isa. 40 : 12, 
ete.; Amos 5 : 8). 

. “Some one has said that he found it impossible to attain 
unto a complete knowledge of God” (30 : 1b to 4): “ Nay, 
but we should be willing to trust to God’s revelation of him- 
self” (30 ; 5, 6); “ May extremes of fortune never tempt me 
ta abandon or dishonor God !” (30 : 7-9.) 

' A proverb about slander (v.10); the four marks of evil 
men,—ingratitude, self-satisfaction, pride, rapacity (vs. 11- 
14); the four insatiable things (vs. 15, 16); the fate of the 
disobedient son (v. 17); the four incomprehensible things 
(vs. 18-20) ; the four intolerable things (vs. 21-23); the four 
wise animals (vs, 24-28); the four examples of stateliness 
(vs. 29-31; consult Rev. Ver., margin); a warning against 
strife (vs. 32, 33). 

2. Section G.. The Words of King Lemuel (31: 1-9). The 
first verse is clearly a title, and should be printed as in the 
Revised Version. Here again criticism, biblical usage, and 
common sense unite in recommending the reading “ Lemuel, 
king of Massa, which,” etc., instead of “King Lemuel, the 
oracle,” etc. Cheyne, however, would read “ King Lemuel, 
the proverb which,” etc. Warnings against sensuality (vs. 
2,3) and immoderate indulgence in drinking (vs. 4,5) on 
the part of those who govern ; “let those drink [if they must] 
who must drown their miseries [vs. 6,7]; be a friend and 
righteous judge to the needy and desolate” (vs. 8, 9). 

. 8. Section H. The Praise of the Virtuous Woman (31: 
10-81. This is an alphabetical poem; the verses begin re- 
spectively with the letters of the Hebrew alphabet in their 
order. It is complete in itself, and quite distinct from what 

es. . 

“ The virtuous woman is priceless, the stay of her husband, 
active, industrious, and shrewd [vs. 13-19], full of sympathy 
for the poor [v. 20: ‘holds out her hand,’—with something 
in it], takes pride in her house and family [vs. 21-23], pro- 
vides against a ‘rainy day’ [vs. 24, 25], is full of a gentle 
and courteous wisdom [v. 26], is a good manager [v. 27]. 
She will receive appreciation [vs. 28, 29], for her character 
is founded in the fear of God [v. 30], her works will praise 
her” (v. 31). 

IL. Suecrstep Topics. 

1. Section F. (1.) Note the peculiarities of form, such as 
the irregular measures, the parallelism; (2) the curious 
variety of content,—for examplé, philosophical, religious, 
proverbial; (3) the interpretation. Are we to regard verses 

1b to 4.as the words of a skeptic, or as those of a very reverent 
but narrow-minded thinker? In either case, are they not to 
be read as a quotation made in order that Agur could indi- 
eate his very different view? (vs. 5, 6.) Can any connection 
be traced between the thought of verses 10-33 and the pre- 
ceding verses? (4.) The relative date. Consider these argu- 
ments (Driver) for a date not earlier than the exile, (a.) 
Verses 1-9 could not have been written exeept in an age of 
advanced..religious reflection. The author of 1-4 was a 


ticism and Bible study could hardly have existed side by side 
except in the exile period. (b.) The enigmatical and arti- 
ficial characier of the material points to a late date (comp. 
Cheyne, p. 128). (¢.) Verse 5 seems to be based upon Psalm 
‘18 : 30, the word “ every” being added; verse 6 reproduces 
‘the idea of Deuteronomy 4:2; 12:32. In this chapter 
these ideas are generalized, and convey the idea of a body of 
revealed truth. Such a generalization implies reflection and 
experience. (5) The source. If the titles of these chapters 
are altered so.as to read “‘ of Massa,” it may be correct to call 
them specimens of the wisdom of the “ children of the East.” 
‘Even if this be true, the passage 30 : 5-9 shows an adaptation 
by an Israelitish mind. The material was included within 
the proverbial collection because worthy of attention. (6.) 
The character. Is the chapter unique, or may we compare 
other portions of Scripture with it? What is its religious 
value? Does the peculiar style give a vivid and impressive 
effect ? 

2. Section G. (1.) Notice how the contents agree with the 
heading ; it is a bit of advice most appropriate to those who 
aretornle. (2.) Isthis another “foreign” production, quoted 
because of its value? (a.) It contains (like chap. 30) some 
unusual expressions (compare any critical commentary, or 
Driver). (b,) The title is very much like that of chapter 30. 
8. Section H. (1.) The construction of the poem. Besides 
Psalm 119, can any examples be given of an alphabetical 
acrostic in the Old Testament? (2.) Note its independence 
of verses 1-9 both in form and in thought, (3.) Is verse 10 
to be interpreted in the spirit of Ecclesiastes 7:28? Is the 
description an unrealized ideal, or one which is the fruit of 
experience? (4.) Try to summarize in a few words the ideal 
of womanhood which the poet tried to portray; for example, 
activity in little things and large matters, generosity, wise 
and kindly in speech, etc. 

III, SuccEsrions FoR FurtHER Stupy. 

1, To a student who can read Greek readily it will be 
interesting to compare the Book of Proverbs in the Septua- 
gint. Noting (a) the curious transposition of sections of the 
text between chapters 24 and 31; (6) the treatment of the 
section headings, especially the proper names; (c) the inter- 
polations of various sorts (comp. Cheyne, “ Job and Solo- 
mon,” pp. 178-175). 

2. One who desires to grasp the wisdom-literature most 
fully should give some attention to that “ intermediate 
writing,” the “ Wisdom of Jesus the son of Sirach” or “ Eccle- 
siasticus.” Notice the writer, and 'what he says about him- 
self ind’ his predecessors; his habit of classifying proverbs, 
the general character of his collection, its religious and his- 
torical value (Cheyne, pp. 179-198). 








AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON VIII, MAY 21, 1898. 
Against Intemperance. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Prov. 23 : 29-35. Memory verses: 29-32.) 
COMMON VERSION. 1 REVISED VERSION. 

29 Who hath woe? who hath | 29 Who hath ' woe? who hath 
sorrow? who hath contentions? *sorrow? who hath conien- 
who hath babbling? who hath tions ? 
wounds without cause? who hath Who hath complaining? who 
redness of eyes? hath wounds without cause? 


80 They that tarry long at the Who hath redness of eyes? 
wine ; they that goto seek mixed | 80 They that tarry long at the 
wine, wine ; 


81 Look not thou upon the wine 
when it is red, when it giveth his 
colour in the cup, when it moveth 


They that go to ‘seek out 
mixed wine. 
81 Look not thou upon the wine 


itself aright. when it is red, 
82 At the last it biteth like a When it giveth its colour in 
serpent, and stingeth like an the cup, 
adder. When it®goeth down smoothly: 
88 Thine eyes. shall behold | $2 At tho last it biteth like a ser- 
strange women, and thine heart pent, 


shall utter perverse things. 
84 Yea, thou shalt be as he that 


And stingeth like *an adder. 
88 Thine eyes shall behold 


lieth down in the midst of the T strange things, 
sea, or as he that lieth upon the And thine heart shall utter 
top of a mast. froward things. 


5 They have stricken me, shalt 
thou say, and I was not sick ; they 


34 Yea, thou shalt be as he that 
lieth down in the midst of 


have beaten me, and I felt i not: the sea. 
when shall I awake? I will seek Or as he that lieth upon the 
it yet again. top of a mast. 


85 They have stricken me, shalt 
thou say, and I was not hurt; 
They have beaten me, and I 
felt it not: 
When shall I awake? I will 
seek it yet again. 

i , 2 , 3 ‘ 6 
Heb. Oh! Heb. Ae Or, darkness 4*Or, try *Or, moveth tiself 


= tOr,a strange women 
American Revisers would qn * ‘thy heart” for “ thine 
heart” ip verse ‘se 33, and omit marg. © 
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LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: The Blessings of Right Living. 
Go.pen Text For THE QuARTER: No good thing will he 





puilosopher, the author of 5-9 a biblical theologian. Skep- 








Lesson Toric: Warnings against Peril. 


_ J 1. The Perils of Humanity, vs.29, 33-36. 
Laamow Ouvstimn: {' > TS eentnen of wotcan co. 80-28. 


Goipen Text: Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging: 
and whosoever is deceived thereby is not wise.—Prov. 20 : 1. 


Darity Home Reaprxes: 


M.—Prov. 23 : 29-35. Warnings against peril. 
T.—Prov. 4: 13-19. Perils of wickedness, 
W.—Isa. 5: 11-23. Wo tothe wicked. 
T.—Isa. 28 : 1-18. Threats against evil. 
F.—Dan.1:1-21. Evilsavoided. « 
$.—Rom. 14 : 12-23. Evils avoided. 
$.—Gal.6:1-10. The reaping time. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


s 1. THE PERILS OF HUMANITY. 
1. Wo: , 


Who hath woe? (29.) 


Woe unto the wicked ! it shall be 11 with him (Isa. 3 : 11). 
Woe unto the world because of occasions of stumbling ee. 18 : 7). 
Woe, woe, woe, for them that dwell on the earth (Rev. 8 : 13). 


ll, Sorrow: 
Who hath sorrow? (29.) 
I will greatly 7 ee hay Ae gare ston. 8 : 16). 


Many sorrows ked (Psa. 82.; 10). 

Some . a pierced edness through with many sorrows 
Qi Tim. 6 10). 

Mm. piteatenes 


Who hath contentions ? .(29.) 
4 eK oupath only contention (Prov. 18 : 10). 

As... wood to fire ; so is a contentious man (Prov. 26 : 21). 
Shun . . strifes, and fightings (Tit. 8 : 9). 
WV. eanighititinas 

Who hath complaining? (29.) 
The people were as murmurers, speaking evil (Num. 11 : 1 
i eosspicia, and my spirit is poder mm F Pett 77: 8). » 
thee are murmurers, complainers (Jude 16), 
V. Needless Injuries : 
Who hath wounds without cause? (29.) 
He... multiplieth my wounds without Seuss "oa 9:17). 
Wounds and dishonour shall he get (Prov. 6 
They have stricken me; ... they have cada hy: me (Prov. 28 : 85). 
Vi. Marred Appearances : 
Who hath redness of eyes? (29.) 
Bue eyes shall be red with wine (Gen. 49 : 12). 


That ould late, .... till wine anne them | (Isa. 5 : 11. ) 
He w not defile himself, . . with the wine (Dan. 1:8). 
vit. wild Visions ; 


Thine eyes shall behold strange things (33). 


Then thou scarest me with dreams (Job.7 : 14). 
They err in vision, they stumble in judgement om 28:7). 
The visions of my ‘head troubled me (Dan. 4 


Vill, Sitly Talk : y 
Thine heart shall utter froward. things :. 


The mouth off. jareth out folly (Prov. 15: ' 
Foolish talking, or fer ting, which are noe beBtting (Eph. 5 : 4). 
Shun profane lings (2 Tim. 2 : 16), 


IX. Impending Destruction : 
Thou shalt be as he that lieth . . upon the top of a mast (84), 


Soy thou settest them in slippéry places<Psa. 73 : 18). 
They know not at what they stumble (Prov. 4 : 19). 
They,shall be driven on, and fall therein (Jer. 23 : 12). 


Il, THE WARNINGS OF WISDOM, 
|. Against First Steps : 
Look not thou upon the wine when it is red (31), 


Turn away mire eyes from beholding vanity om 119 ; 87). 
If sinners entice thee, cqnsent thou - ev. 2 : 10). 
Handle not, nor taste, nor touch (Col. 2 : 21). 


il. Against Final Consequences : 
At the last it biteth like a serpent (32). 


For all these things God will betas tt thee into judgement (Feel. 11:9) 
Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap (Gal. 6 
The great day of their wrath is come (Rev. 6 : 17). 


Verse 29.—‘‘Who hath woe?”’ Human woes: (1) Their veriety; 
(2) Their sources; (3) Their prevention ; (4) Their cure; (5) Their 
consequences. 

Verse 31.—“ Look not Gor upon the wine when it is red.” A pro- 
hibition : w Its object; (2) Its authority ; (3) Its srpaps, 

Verse $2.—‘ At the last it biteth like a se (1) At the first, 
charming; (2) At the last, be a fe te Alluri nt) Destroying. 

Verse 34.—“ Thou shalt be as he that lieth down in the midst of 
the sea.”’ (1) Surrounded by @) Hope ) + gaa from help; (3) 
Sure of destruction. —(1) Helpless; "a i 

Verse 35.—''I will seek it yet again ert) Suffering its conse- 
quences; (2) Seeking its continuance. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


FRUITS OF DRUNKENNESS, 


Poverty (Prov. 21 :17; 28 : 21). 

Strife (Prov. 23 : 4, 36, $5). 

Wo (Prov. 23 : 29, Vr Hab. 2 : 15). 

Error (Prov. 20:1; Isa. 28:7). 

Contempt of God (Isa. 5:12; Dan. 5 : 1-4). 
Disorderly conduct (Rom. 13 : 13; 1 Cor. 11 : 21). 
Exclusion from heaven (1 Cor. 6:10; Gal. 5: 21). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Coxnxctrion.—Up to chapter 22 : 16 the form of the 
proverbs is the same, but chapters 22:17 to 24: 22 have 
some marked peculiarities; while chapter 24 : 23-34 is 
prefaced by the phrase, “ These also are sayings of the wise.” 
There is no mark of division at chapter 22: 17, but verses 
17-21 form an introduction similar to chapter 1: 1-7. The 
proverbs which follow are more connected in thought than 
those of the preceding chapters, but less eo than those of 
chapters 1-9. The main topics are the evils resulting from 
oppression, gluttony, drunkenness, and the company of the 
dissolute. 

AutTHoR.—The peculiarities of this subdivision have led to 





withhold from them that walk uprightly.— Pasa, 84 : 11. 


; various theories respecting the author, but no positive results 
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have been reached. It may have been collected later than 
what precedes, but probably earlier than the time of Heze- 
kiah (see chap. 25: 1). 

ContTEnts.—Description, in the form of question and an- 
swer, of the evil results of drunkenness (vs. 29, 30); warning 
against the allurements of wine (v. 31); and a further de- 
scription of the effects of drunkenness, physical, mental, and 
moral (vs, 32-35). 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. 


In the Critical Notes in The Sunday School Times for 
March 4, 1893, attention was called to the context of this 
passage. It comes in the midst of a little separate collection 
of “ Words of Wise Men,” beginning with Proverbs 22 : 17, 
and ending with 24: 22. This little collection is like the first 
nine chapters of Proverbs, and unlike the chapters that fol- 
low the first nine, in that it consists of connected sections, and 
not of disconnected maxims. ; 

We have already noticed that, in each of these sections, the 
Teacher stirs up those whom he addresses to desire wisdom, 
and warns them against some fault, as fatal to their hope of 
being wise. In verses 15-18, that fault is mistaken ambition. 
In verses 19-21, it is over-indulgence in eating and drinking. 
In verses 22-25, it is injustice.. In verses 26-28, it is licen- 
tiousness, In verses 29-35, it is indulgence in intoxicating 
drinks. 

Notice that, by the plan of ‘the little book, each of these 


, faults is presented as antagonistic to wisdom; and, by fair 


implication, this is true of the fault of indulgence in wine, as 
of the other faults in the list. This form of indulgence is 
here principally spoken of as something that will surely be 
avoided by him who holds his conduct in subjection to his 
powers for knowing and thinking. All the parts of the sec- 
tion may be regarded as specifications under this general fact. 

Verse 29.—An inquiry into the cause of certain phenomena 
of suffering, pauperism, quarrels, complainings, physical in- 
juries, physical degeneration.— Woe: The margin of the Re- 
vised Version explains this word, calling attention to the fact 
that it is identical with the interjection “oh!” It is an out- 
cry of misery.—Sorrow: The margin of the Revised Version 
makes this word to be a mere expansion of the preceding 
word, equivalent to the interjection “alas!” The Vulgate, 
by a treatment of the Hebrew that iseeasily explicable, though 
it is not regarded as correct, makes the idea to be: Who 
causeth wo to his father? This brings this section into line 
with the previous sections, in which the effect of one’s mis- 
doings upon his parents is strongly insisted upon. But per- 
haps the best accepted idea of the word is that it means 
“pauperism.” As drinking habits cause @ man misery, so 
they reduce him to wretchedness and poverty.—Contentions : 
Drunken men are quarrelsome.— Babbling: This trangation 
is possible, and fits the case. But it is the same word that is 
used in Job 23 : 2, and the Revised Version is probably cor- 
rect in rendering it “complaining. The idea is that of talk- 
ing with one’s self. The drinking man has a good deal of 
occasion to mutter to himself over the disappointments and 
hardships of life— Wounds without cause: Physical injuries 
that might just as well have been avoided. Under the influ- 
ence of liquor, accidents are frequent. Men get burt because 
they are relatively helpless to protect themselves. An in- 
toxicated man started for his home, last winter, and fell on 
the icy sidewalk three or four times, the last fall proving 
fatal. Under the influence of liquor, men become reckless, 
and so expose themselves needlessly to injuries. They become 
quarrelsome, and are maimed in the fights in which they 
engage.— Redness of eyes: The Revised Version has the alter- 
nate rendering, “ darkness of eyes.” But whether we refer 
the expression to the outward marks upon the face of the 
drinking man, or to the dimness of his impaired eyesight, in 
either case we have physical degeneration, resulting from his 
bad habit. 

The verse asks the question, Who has these things? To 
whom does property of this sort belong? They constitute 
good property not to have. In wealth of this kind, it is de- 
sirable to be poor. 

Verse 30.—The answer to the inquiry touching these 
phenomena. They occur mainly among those who “delay 
over the wine.”— Wine: This word and our English word 
“vine” are not a translation of the Hebrew word, but are 
that word itself transferred into English. The same word, 
with some variations of form, occurs in Latin and Greek and 
other languages. Its proper meaning is potable fermented 
grape-juice. All other meanings are secondary, or figurative. 
—Go: Better, “go in;” that is, go to places, or go among 
sets of people, where intoxicating drinks are made, or stored, 
or used.— Mixed wine: The term may include other intoxi- 
cants than wine.—Seek: Better, “seek out,” as in the Revised 
Version. Better still, “search out,” the usual translation of 
the word here used. The idea is not that of going to find a 
drink somewhere, but that of making researches into the 
question of mixing beverages, making that a matter of study 
and discussion. There is irony in the phrase. The writer 
has in mind the idea of cultivated men, capable of searching 
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out high questiong of statesmanship or of philosophy, devoting 
their intelligence to the problem of devising a new mixed 
drink, or of determining the relative merits of two or more 
compounded beverages. 

It is worth noticing tliat the picture this writer has in mind 
is not that of poor men, or of coarse, rough men, gulping 
down intoxicants, but of luxurious, wealthy, cultivated peo- 
ple indulging in these pleasures of appetite. Drinking habits 
and drunkenness have been in the world from the beginnings 
of recorded history ; but until two centuries ago, habitual 
drunkenness was ordinarily possible only for the wealthy. 
The poor were protected from it by their poverty. Once in 
a while, on some exceptional occasion, a poor man might be- 
come stupidly drunk. But the means for drunkenness were 
not within his reach often enough to enable him to form a 
habit. When the art of distilling became prevalent, and the 
means for intoxication were thereby made plenty and cheap, 
a new factor was introduced into this problem. 

I suppose, further, that it is fair to say that the thing which 
this writer condemns, in these two verses, is not directly the 
drinking of wine, but the spending of time over wine, the 
engaging in protracted and elaborate seasons of drinking. 

Verse 31.—The remedy for the evils that have been men- 
tioned is here stated. The remedy we should naturally 





‘expect would be a prohibition to tarry long at tlie wine, or 


expend our energies on questions of mixed drinks. But that 
is not the remedy that is here described. The remedy here 
given is our not looking at wine, our letting wine alone alto- 
gether. We are to refuse to look at the wine when it is most 
attractive, and the reasons for looking at it are strongest.— 
When it is red: The word is a reflexive verb, when it reddeas 
itself, or, when it shows itself red.—Giveth its color: The He- 
brew is “giveth its eye.” Possibly the translation gives the 
idea correctly, but more likely the idea is that of an eye look- 
ing up out of the cup into the face of him who is ready to 
drink,—either a joliy little sparkling eye, the bead of the 
wine, or a large, dark, lustrous eye, the surface of the wine.— 
Moveth itself aright: The Revised Version has “ goeth down 
smoothly,” and this rendering seems to be generally accepted. 
I see only three-objections to it. The first is that the verb 
does not mean “ goeth<down;” the second is that the modify- 
ing clause does not mean “‘ smoothly ;” the third is that the 
characteristics of wine here spoken of are those that can be 
seen, while its going down smoothly is a process that is out 
of sight. The verb is the one that is commonly used to de- 
scribe human conduct. It is used in the statement that 
“Noah walked with God,’ in the many places where we are 
told of Abraham or Isaac walking with God, or before God, 
in the place where Samuel speaks of his having walked be- 
fore the people, etc. (see, for example, Gen. 6: 9; 17:1; 
48:15; 1Sam.12:2). It is the reflexive intensive form of 
the verb which means “go.” I suppose that the old version 
here gives the correct meaning, moveth itself aright, con- 
ducteth itself rightly, acts as wine ought to act, exhibits itself 
to the eye as good wine should. 

Whoever wrote this description certainly had for himself 
an appreciative eye. In his view, choice wine is attractive 
to look at. If you look at it, you may be tempted to taste, 
and if you taste you may be tempted to harmful use; and 
therefore it is best not to look. 

Verse 32,—The remedy thus proposed is urged upon us by 
a further consideration of the phenomena in the case.—At 
the last: Or, “in the sequel of it.” In its first beginnings the 
use of wine may seem to be pleasant and harmless; but this 
is only one stage of the affair, and it has a sequel, when the 
evil results will appear, and the grip of the bad habit be felt. 
—It biteth: That is, wine biteth.—Stingeth: To sting is to 
pierce the thing stung, and inject poison. A serpent’s bite 
is also vepomous. The victim of the wine habit is poisoned 
through and through. The following verses describe some 
of the symptoms of this kind of poisoning. 

Verse 33.—Shall behold: In this and the four following 
lines the auxiliary should be “ will,” and not “shall.” The 
things described are simply results of alcoholic poisoning.— 
Strange women: The Revised Version has, correctly, “strange 
things.” A drunken man sees things doubled, or inverted, 
or in tremulous, swaying motion. In the more advanced 
stages of the habit, particularly the stage known as delirium 
tremens, a man’s vision plays awful tricks upon him. Ac- 
cording to the descriptions given in American literature, he 
“sees snakes.” According to those in French literature, he 
“sees rats.” As a matter of fact, he sees horrors of many 
kinds.—Perverse things: The Revised Version has “froward 
things.” A stronger word would be better. The stem idea 
in the Hebrew word is that of overthrow, like the overthrow 
of Sodom and Gomorrah. Note that here it is the heart 
that will utter the things spoken of, not the mouth. A con- 
dition of things is spoken of in which reason is overthrown, 
and the utterances of the intelligence are accordingly de- 
ranged and disordered. 

Verse 34.—The thing here in mind is the sick, reeling, 
helpless, and therefore dangerous, condition of the man under 
the influence of liquor. Of course, no one could lie down to 
sleep in the heart of the sea, but a drunken man might have 





no more sense than to try it, and might be drowned in the 


attempt. Ora drenken man might well imagine himself ly- 
ing among the waves, giddy and sickened by being tossed by 
them. Again, nobody could lie down to sleep on the top of 
a mast; but a dranken man might know no better than to 
attempt something as reckless as that, and might roll off and 
perish, Or, in certain conditions of giddiness his crazed 
imagination might make him seem to himself to be swinging 
sickeningly to and fro on a masthead. 

Verse 35.— Was not sick: Was not conscious of being hurt. 
The intoxicated man is in an insensible, stupid condition, in 
which he is not aware of the harm that is being done him.— 
When shall I awake? A man slowly coming out of a drunken 
stupor is in torment.—TI will seek it yet again: This closing 
touch in the picture is most pitiful of all. After all the 
humiliation and torture and harm the man has suffered, he 
is not led to avoid such things for the future. He has sold 
himself as a slave to an evil habit. He has no such self- 
respect as will lead him to reform, He is tormented by a 
burning appetite. His first and only thought is to seek relief, 
though he knows that the relief he seeks will only make the 
fire burn hotter. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The low raund hills of Palestine—low in their elevation 
above the surrounding country, though from two to three 
thousand feet above the sea—are peculiarly suited to the 
growth of the vine. Their soft chalky limestone, dry and 
warm, supplies the mineral food required, while the tempera- 
ture, at once warm enough, but also equable, and the moist 
sea winds which bring the refreshment needed, combine to 
secure at once abundant and specially high-class vintages, 
Hence, from the earliest times, the wines of Palestine were 
famous, and they continued to be so until the Arab conquest, 
when the introduction of Mohammedanism forbade the use 
of all intoxicating drinks to those who accepted the new creed. 

But the drink of the people of the land was not confined 
to wine. Fifteen hundred years before Christ, we read in 
Egyptian inscriptions not only of the wine, but of the beer, 
of the Holy Land; and the Hebrews, when they came, took 
fondly to both indulgences. In the Bible, wine, strong drink, 
and drunkenness are mentioned very often. Wine and the 
matters connected with it are introduced about a hundred 
and twenty-five times; “‘ strong drink” is mentioned eighteen 
times, and drunkenness and drunkards are brought before us 
at least seventy times, 

The Hebrews therefore must have been very far from the 
sober people we now find in their old land. Yet they had 
been absolutely total abstainers for the whole forty years they 
were in the wilderness; for we are told (Deut. 29 : 5, 6) that, 
during all that time, they had “ drunk neither wine nor strong 
drink.” The order of Nazarites was instituted by Moses 
(Num, 6: 2) as if to provide a warning and a pattern for the 
time when the possession of the Promised Land would put 
strong drink within their reach ; and, his horror of possible 
drunkenness among priests was shown by his commanding 
that they should abstain from even tasting it during the time 
they were in residence at the tabernacle or temple, for the 
discharge of their turn of duties, 

Like ourselves, the Jews had various intoxicating bever- 
ages. There was beer, made from barley, with lupins for 
hops; cider, which they called “apple-wine;” mead, or 
“ honey-wine,” which seems to have been wine mixed with 
honey and pepper; date-wine, made from the fruit of the 
palm, which ripens from Gaza south; while still other 
“ wines” were manufactured from figs, millet, pomegranates, 
and, indeed, from whatever would ferment. But with a 
divinely instituted total-abstinence society in their midst, 
from the wilderness days, in the order of Nazarites, and with 
the warning prohibition laid on the priests, it was clearly the 
faylt of the people themselves if they turned the fertility of 
these lands, which might have been a blessing, into a curse, 

Nor were earnest “temperance speakers” and writers 
wanting to stimulate the masses to sobriety. The prophets, 
generation after generation, denounced drunkenness as 
strongly as any modern lecturer. Turn, for instance, to the 
following texts: Isaiah 5 : 22; 19:14; 28:1; Jeremiah 
23:9; Isaiah 28:7, 8; and look up others in a concordance, 
for these are only a very few out of many. The Proverbs, 
embodying the counsels of the best of the Jewish nation, are 
vigorous in their condemnation of drinking. What, for 
example, could be more sweeping than the following passage ? 
(Prov. 23 : 29-35.) 

“Who cries ‘Ah!’ who cries ‘Woe’s me!’ Who has 
quarrelings? Who has complainings? Who has wounds 
for which he has given no ground? Who has dark angry 
flashings of the eyes? They who sit long by the wine; they 
who go into the house to try strong, mixed, spiced wine.” To 
all the sacred counselor says: “ Do not thou even look at the 
wine, or note how temptingly it shows its red glow in the 
cup; how smoothly it will glide down. At the last it bites 





like a serpent, and stings like a hissing viper. Its poison 
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tooth will pour its venom into your blood. Your fevered 
brain will make your eyes see all manner of fantasies, hideous 
and horrible, and your heart will speak what will shame and 
hurt you. Yes, you will, when overpowered by drink, be 
swallowed up by it, so far as your senses are concerned, and 
cut off from all your affairs, as the man is who lies drowned 
in the depths of the sea. Drink, like a devouring flood, will 
sink you out of all that makes up your life, for the time. 

“You put yourself in as much danger if you drink as he 
does who falls asleep on the wildly shaken top of a mast. It 
is bad enough on the deck, but in the ‘ crow’s nest’ the roll- 
ing almost dips the mast in the water, on this side and that, 
each moment, making it a wonder that one lying in such a 
place is not hurled into the waves, So the man who is drumk 
puts himself into a succession of dangers, which, in many 
different ways, may have a bad ending for him. One would 
think that all this would make a tippler pause, and give up 
his folly. 

“ But, alas! the iron net of ‘habit’ has covered him, so 
that he is helpless inthe toils. In spite of all he bas suffered, 
and of all the dangers he has run, he thinks no more of them 
when his debauch is, for the moment, slept off; and this is 
indeed the most terrible result of his vice. In his-muddled 
way, he says.to himself, ‘They beat me, that’s true, but I’m 
none the worse; they cudgeled me, but I did not troubie 
anyself about it. I shall have another sleep, and then, when 
I wake in the morning, I shall go after that charming wine 
again, and have another bout.’” 

I have amplified the words of Scripture, but have care- 
fully preserved the sense. The difference in some of the 
renderings is only from a more exact presentation of the full 
meaning of the Hebrew. No modern picture of the folly 
and deadly evil of the sin of drunkenness could be more 
vivid, No appeal to give up all use of intoxicants could be 
more fervent. If we are ourselves sober, is the giving up of 

all strong drink too great awacrifice to make for our brother in 
danger from the public house? If so, what is our love for 
him worth? 


Old Park, Bournemouth, England. 





THE PORTRAIT OF A DRUNKARD. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


This vivid picture of the effects of drunkenness leaves its 
sinfulness and its wider consequences out of sight, and fixes 
attention on the sorry spectacle which a man makes of him- 
self in body and mind when he “ puts an enemy into his 
mouth to steal away his brains.” Disgust and ridicule are 
both expressed. The writer would warn his “son” by im- 
pressing the ugliness and ludicrousness of drunkenness, The 
argument is legitimate, though not the highest. 

The vehement questions poured out on each other’s heels 
in verse 29 are hot with both loathing and grim laughter. 
The two words rendered “ woe” and “sorrow” are unmean- 
ing exclamations, very like each other in sound, and imi- 
tating the senseless noises of the drunkard. They express 
discomfort as a dog might express it. They are howls rather 
than words. That is one of the prerogatives won by drunken- 
ness,—to come down to the beasts’ level, and to lose the 
power of articulate speech. The quarrelsomeness which goes 
along with certain stages of intoxication, and the unmean- 
- ing maudlin misery and whimpering into which it generally 
passes, are next coupled together. 

Then come a pair of effects on the body. The tipsy man 
cannot take care of himself, and, reeling against obstacles, or 
falling over them, wounds himself, and does not know where 
the scratches and blood came from. “ Redness of eyes” is, 
perhaps, rather “darkness,” meaning thereby dim sight, or, 
possibly, “black eyes,” as we say,—a frequent accompaniment 
ef drunkenness, and corresponding to the wounds in the pre- 
vious clause. It is a hideous picture, and one that should be 
burned in on the imagination of every young man and woman. 
The liquor-sodden, miserable wrecks that are found in thou- 
sande in our great cities, of whom this is a picture, were, most 
of them, in Sunday-schools in their day. The next generation 
of such poor creatures are, many of them, in Sunday-schools 
now, and are reading this lesson to-day. a 

The answer to these questions has a touch of irony in it. 
The people who win as their possessions these six precious 
things have to sit up late to eern them. What a noble cause 
in which to sacrifice sleep, and turn night intoday! And 
they pride themselves on-being connoisseurs in the several 
vintages; they “know a good glass of wine when they see 
it.” What a noble field for investigation! What a worthy 
use of the faculties of comparison and judgment! And how 
desirable the prizes won by such trained taste and delicate 
discrimination ! 

In verses $1 and 32 weighty warning and dehortation fol- 
low, based in part on the preceding picture. The writer 
thinks that the only way of sure escape from the danger is to 
turn away even the eyes from the temptation. He is not 
contented with saying “taste not,” but he goes the whole 
length of “look not;” and that because the very sparkle and 
color may attract. “ When it is red” might perhaps better 








be rendered “ when it reddens itself,” suggesting the play of 
color, as if put forth by the wine itself.. The word rendered 
in the Authorized Version and Revised Version “color” is 
literally “eye,” and probably means the beaded bubbles 
winking on the surface. “Moveth itself aright” (Auth. 
Ver.) is not so near the meaning as “goeth down smoothly” 
(Rev. Ver.). The whole paints the attractiveness to sense of 
the wine-cup, in color, effervescence, and taste. 

And then comes in, with startling abruptness, the end of 
all this fascination,—a serpent’s bite and a basilisk’s sting. 
The kind of poisonous snake meant in the last clause of 
verse 32 is doubtful, but certainly is one much more for- 
midable than an adder. The serpent’s lithe gracefulness and 
painted skin hide a fatal poison ; and so the attractive wine- 
cup is sure to ruin those who look onit. The evil conse- 
quences are pursued in more detail in what follows. 

But here we must note two points. The advice given is to 
keep entirely away from the temptation. “ Look not” is 
safe policy in regard of many of the snares for young lives 
that abound in our modern society. It is not at all needful 
to “cee bife,” or to know the secrets of wickedness, in order 
to be wise and good. “Simple concerning evil” is a happier 
state than to have eaten the fruit cf the tree of knowledge. 
Many a young man has been ruined, body and soul, by a 
prurient curiosity to know what sort of life dissipated men 
and women led, or what sort of books they were against 
which he was warned, or what kind of a place a theater 
was, and soon. Eyes are greedy, and there is a very quick 
telephone from them to the desires, “The lust of the eye” 
soon fans the “lust of the flesh” into a glow. There are 
plenty of depths of Satan gaping for young feet; and, on the 
whole, it is safer and happier not to know them, and so not 
to have defiling memories, nor run the risk of falling into 
fatal sins. Whether the writer of this stern picture of a 
drunkard was a total abstainer, or not, the spirit of his coun- 
sel not to “look on the wine” is in full accord with that 
practice. It is very clear that, if a man is a total abstainer, 
he can never be a drunkard, As much cannot be said of the 
moderate man. 

Note, too, how, in all regions of life, the ultimate results of 
any conduct are the important ones. Consequences are hard 
to calculate, and they do not afford a good guidance for 
action. But there are many lines of conduct of which the 
consequences are not hard to calculate, but absolutely cer- 
tain. It is childish to take a course because of a moment's 
gratification at the beginning, to be followed by protracted 
discomfort afterwards. To live for present satisfaction of 
desires, and to shut one’s eyes tight against known and assured 
results of an opposite sort, cannot be the part of a sensible 
man, to say nothing of a religious one. So moralists have 
been preaching ever since there was such a thing as tempta- 
tion in the world; and men have assented to the common 
sense of the teaching, and then have gone straight away and 
done the exact opposite, 

“What shall the end be?” ought to be the question at 
every beginning. If we would cultivate the habit of holding 
present satisfactions in suspense, and of giving no weight to 
present advantages, until we saw right along the road to the 
end of the journey, there would be fewer failures, and fewer 
weary, disenchanted old men and women, to lament that the 
harvest they had to reap and feed on was so bitter. There 
are other and higher reasons against any kind of fleshly in- 
dulgence than that at the last it bites like a serpent, and with 
a worse poison than serpent's sting ever darted; but that is a 
reason, and young hearts, which are by their very youth 
blessedly unused to look forward, will be all the happier to- 
day, and all the surer of to-morrow’s good, if they will learn 
to say, “ And afterwards—what?” 

The lesson passes to a renewed description of the effects of 
intoxication, in which the disgusting and the ludicrous 
aspects of it are both made prominent. Verse 33 seems to 
describe the excited imagination of the drunkard, whose 
senses are no longer under his control, but play him tricks 
that make him a laughing-stock to sober people. One might 
almost take the verse to be a description of delirium tremens. 
“ Strange things” are seen, and perverse things (that is, un- 
real, or ridiculous) are stammered out. The writer bas a 
keen sense of the humiliation to a man of being thus the fool 
of his own bewildered senses, and as keen a one of the absurd 
spectacle he presents; and he warns his “son” against com- 
ing down to such a depth of degradation. 

It may be questioned whether the boasted quickening and 
brightening effects of alcohol are not always, in a less degree, 
that same beguiling of sense and exciting of imagination 
which, in their extreme form, make a. man such a pitiable 
and ridiculous sight. It is better to be dull, and see things 
as they are, than to be brilliant and see things larger, brighter, 
or any way other than they are, because we see them through 
a mist, Imagination set agoing by such stimulus, will not 
work to as much purpose as if aroused by truth. God’s world, 
seen by sober eyes, is better than rosy dreams of it. If we 
need to draw our inspiration from alcohol, we had better re- 
main uninspired. If we desire to know the naked truth of 
things, the less we have to do with strong drink the better. 
Clear eyesight and self-command are in some-degree impaired 


by it always. The earlier stages are supposed to be exhilara- 
tion, increased brilliancy of faney and imagination, expanded 
good-fellowship, and so on. The later stages are these in our 
lesson, when strange things dance before cheated eyes, and 
strange words speak themselves out of lips which their owner 
no longer controls, Is that a condition to be sought after? 
If not, do not get on to the road that leads to it. 

Verse 34 adds another disgusting and ridiculous trait. A 
man who should try to lie down and go to sleep in the heart 
of the sea or on the masthead of a ship would be a manifest 
fool, and would not keep life in him for long. One has seen 
drunken men laying themselves down to sleep in places as 
exposed and as ridiculous as these; and one knows the look 
of the heavy lamp of insensibility lying helpless on public 
roads, or on railway tracks, or anywhere where the fancy 
took him, The point of the verse seems to be the drunken 
man’s utter loss of sense of fitness, and complete incapacity to 
take care of himself. He cannot estimate dangers. The very 
instinct of self-preservation has forsaken him. There he lies, 
though as sure to be drowned as if he were in the depth of 
the sea, though on as uncomfortable a bed as if he were rocking 
on a masthead, where he could not balance himself. 

The torpor of verse 34 follows on the unnatural excitement 
of verse 33, as, in fact, the bursts of uncontrolled energy, in 
which the man sees and says strange things, are succeeded by 
a collapse. One moment raging in excitement caused by 
imaginary sights, the next huddled together in sleep like 
degth,—what a sight the man is! The teacher here would 
have his “son” consider that he may come to that, if he 
looks on the wine-cup. “ Thou shalt be” so and so. It is 
very impolite, but very necessary, to press home the individual 
application of pictures like this, and to bid bright young 
men and women look at the wretched creatures they may see 
hanging about liquor-shops, and remember that they may 
come to be such as these, 

Verse 35 finishes the picture. The tipsy man’s soliloquy 
puts the copestone on his degradation. He has been beaten, 
and never felt it. Apparently he is beginning to stir in his 
sleep, though not fully awake; and the first thing he dis- 
covers when he begins to feel himself over is that he has been 
beaten and wontded, and remembers nothing about it. A 
degrading anesthetic is drink. Better to bear all ills than to 
drown them by drowning consciousness. There is no blow 
which a man cannot, bear better if he holds fast by God’s 
hand, and keeps himself fully exposed to the stroke, than if 
he sought a cowardly alleviation of it, after the drunkard's 
fashion. : pe. 

But the pains of his beating and the discomforts of his 
waking do not deter the drunkard. “ Whenshall I awake?” 
He is not fully awake yet, so as to be able to get up and go 
for another drink. He is in the stage of feeling sorry for 
himself, and examining his bruises, but he wishes he were able 
to shake off the remaining drowsiness, that he might “seek yet 
again” for his curse. The tyranny of desire, which wakes 
into full activity before the rest of the man does, and the en- 
feebled will, which, in spite of all bruises and discomforts, 
yields at once to the overmastering desire, make the tragedy 
of a drunkard’s life. There comes a point in lives of fleshly 
indulgence in which the craving seems to escape from the 
control of the will altogether. Doctors tell us that the neces- 
sity for drink becomes a physical disease. Yes; but it is a 
disease manufactured by the patient, and he is responsible for 
getting himself into such a state. 

This tragic picture proves that there were many originals 
of it in the days when it was, painted. Probably there are 
far more, in proportion to population, in ourtimes. The warn- 
ing it peals out-was never more needed than now. Would 
that all Sunday-school teachers and scholars laid it to heart, 
arid took the advice not even to “look upon the wine” ! 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


“INTOXICATED” MEANS “POISONED.” 


The evils of poisonous drinks are innumerable. The 
numbing blight falls on every organ and function of the body, 


seraph wing of the spirit. All this is conceded. And the 
result on one—numbness, insanity, wallowing in the mire— 
is not to excite utter abhorrence, but to seek it again. 

Why will men drink? They do not fall off precipices de- 
signedly, nor put their fingers in the fire perversely. 

Boys mostly learn to drink through perversity. They 
want to show they are not afraid, or that they are manly 
enough to despise asserted danger. They smoke, chew, 
carry powder, to show they are fearless. They court dan- 
ger to frighten their grandmothers and sisters. Probably 
such folly cannot be driven out by advice,—only by the rod, 
vigorously applied. There should be no waiting, nor foolish 
tenderness. There is no other way to drive such foolishness 
out of the heart of such a child. 

Some drink because of an inherited appetite for it. It is a 





fire shut up in their bones. Ram does not quench, but feeds 





its insanity on every faculty of mind, and its clog on every. 
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it, To touch it is to turn the tempests loose on the flame- 
Tt is the solemn duty of a teacher to show any pupil who 
had drinkers among his ancestors his extreme peril. The 
pet tiger, having had one taste of blood, becomes an untamable 
ferocity. When one has such appetites and instincts, hap- 
pily yet asleep, he should not even look upon the wine when 
it is red. It goeth down the neck smoothly ; but it bites like 
a serpent, stings like an adder, and makes one see the strange 
things—demons and horrible snakes—of delirium tremens. 
No religious teacher, or even well-wisher of mankind, 
should fail to be perpetually and aggressively against alcohol. 
The church should never go over to itsside. God warns faith- 
fully and fearfully. His church should not warn feebly. 
University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. OLAY TRUMBULL. 


Who hath woe [or, Oh !]? who hath sorrow [or, Alas!}? (v.29) 
Who hath not? Who isthere with no heavy burden of grief 
to carry, no disappointment to mourn over, no bitterness of 
soul to try to conceal? If all hearts were uncovered, many 
who are looked upon as having such an easy time in life 
would be found among those whose souls are exceeding sor- 
rowful almost unto death, “The heart knoweth its own 
bitterness,”—knoweth it as no one else is ableto. The open- 
ing call of this lesson comes home to multitudes who are 
ready to cry out in agony, “‘ We-have Oh! We have Alas! 
Where is help against these?” If this lesson will only show 
some way of escape from them, we all want the benefit of its 
teachings. 

They that tarry long at the wine (v. 30). Well, if that is the 
case, we had better cut wine-bibbing short. We don’t want 
any.more wo and sorrow, any more reason to cry “Oh!” or 
“ Alas!”’ than we have. Yet how many there are who drink 
because their hearts are heavy! On every side, men and 
women are seeking the wine-cup, not to find wo and sorrow, 
but to be rid of them, If there is one mistake more common 
than another in this world, about the practical results of 
indulgence in appetite, it is in the belief that somehow alco- 

« holie beverages will cure, just where they actually curse. 
There are few families in all the land where there is not the 
example of more or less drunken relatives—just outside of the 
household, if not actually in it—who have wo, and sorrow, 
and contentions, and babbling, and wounds without cause, 
and redness of eyes, from tarrying long at the wine. Yet 
there are very few of those families where there is not a 
readiness to recommend wine or something stronger as a 
tonic, or as a helpful stimulant, or as a cheering beverage, 
in spite of the fact that it was from just that beginning that 
their besotted relatives took their start downwards. Just a 
little liquor, at meal-time to give one an appetite or’to pro- 
mote digestion ; just a little at bedtime to help one to sleep; 
just a little between meals in the daytime to keep the spirits 
up, or to strengthen one for his or her work! How forward 
are suggestions in this line from those who would not venture 
on any other medical counsel! and how willing poor fools 
are to follow such advice ! 

Look not thou upon the wine (v.31). Well, that is pretty 
safe counsel! And if it doesn’t include the idea of teetotal- 
ism, what does? The old rule for the Nazarite—“ either 
man or woman ”—was, “ He shall separate himself from wine 
and strong drink ; he shall drink no vinegar of wine, or vine- 
gar of strong drink, neither shall he drink any liquor of 
_grapes, nor eat fresh grapes or dried.” That made a pretty 

clean thing of it; and the Nazarites included some excellent 

people who were in good health and in fair strength in spite 
of their abstinence. Samson seemed to hold his own pretty 
well without “tonics;” and John the Baptist didn’t die of 
nervous exhaustion. But this writer of Proverbs wasn’t 
satisfied with the Nazarite’s rule on the liquor question; His 
advice was squarely to let them all alone so entirely as not 
even to set eyes on them if you could help it, Whocan give 

a safer rule than this on the wine question? 

At the last it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an adder 
(v. 32). The final result is the true test of a thing’s value. 
Not what it seems at the beginning, but what it proves to be 
in the end, is its measure of real worth. Sinful pleasures 
have their attractive aspects at the outset. It is their result 
which shows their curse. The cheerful glass of wine at the 
home table, or at the social gathering, is pleasing enough in 
appearance, as it is exhilarating in its first influence ; but the 
effect of euch a beginning—in the acquired habit of drinking ; 
in the shattered home through the drunken husband, or wife, 
or sons, or daughters; in the blighted present and in the 
despairing fature—has no attractive aspect, no mitigating 
characteristics. The ruby wine, sparkling in the glass, and 
giving cheer in its tasting, is ‘as harmless in its suggestions 
as it is tempting in its exhibit; but—but—“ at the last it 
biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an adder ;” therefore 
it is that the God-given privilege of letting it alone is a 
blessing to be grateful for. 

_ When shall I awake? I will seek it yet again (v.35). That’s 

the way with the liquor-drinker. No matter how much he 





suffers from the results of drinking, he is more likely to seek 
relief by turning again toward the cause of his suffering than 
by turning away from it. Many a man says that he will 
drink 3; but will watch himself, so as to give up 
drinking just as soon as he sees he is in any danger of going 
too far. But the trouble is that, when a man finds that he 
has stepped off the brink of a safe standing-place, he will find 
also that it is a great deal easier to keep on falling than it is 
to step back again to his old foothold; and that everything 
there isin him—except a vain and despairing consciousness 
of something better—tends to accelerate his downward course. 
It is tenfold easier to take the second step in wrong-doing 
than it was to take the first one. It is tenfold harder to 
retrace one’s steps in an evil course than it would have been 
to hold beck from entering it ; and one’s very wishes are likely 
to gain added power in the direction to which he sets his 
face, on deciding to take his first wrong step. The young 
man staggering past his mother’s bedroom door, as he gropes 
his way to his own chamber, at the close of his evening’s 
dissipation, has his qualms of conscience and his stings of 
self-reproach, while he hears that mother's sobs and prayers 
over his sad waywardness; but as he sinks to his besotted 
sleep, in the memory of his debauch, the hopeless declara- 
tion of his enslaved nature is: “ When shall I awake? I 
will seek it yet again.” 


Philadelphia, 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


One way of treating this theme, which I have not yet 
adopted, is to try and show the scholars how the cause of 
temperance has all along the years been gaining ground. To 
do this, it is only necessary to go back to former years and 
see how people acted then, and we shall see that we occupy 
ground far in advance of our fathers. We shall see that, 
though there is much to be done, much has been done; and 
all who say that the nation is going from bad to worse are 
wrong. , 

1. I myself have seen in Russia, as a sign over a liquor- 
store, a picture of a bar-room, and in it four or fivemen. Two 
of them were represented at the table, one under the table, 
and two helping another out, who was so drunk that he could 
not stand alone. And this in a respectable street in a large 
city. 

2. Time was when at every table in New England there 
was strong drink of some kind, and when, if you declined to 
drink, you were thought to be a most remarkable person. 
Yes, more than this. Time was in New England when at 
every installation of a pastor there was an abundance of 
strong drink which was paid for out of the funds of the local 
church, Try and think of a modern installation with such 
an adjunct as a beer-cask! In those days there was in every 
house a sideboard on which there were various kinds of 
intoxicating drinks, and every caller was asked what he 
would take. Now you can go into tens of thousands of homes 
in New England and the matter of “adrink” will never be 
mentioned. In those days ministers drank as well as people, 
and nothing was thought of it. Nowa minister who was 
known to drink would find it hard to get a call to any church, 

Time was when it was not thought disreputable to get 
drunk. No man lost his social standing because he indulged 
at times too freely. In Russia this is still the case. A 
military attaché of the German Embassy at St. Peters- 
burg told me that at a dinner where he met the best 
people of that capital, they got so drunk that they poured 
their champagne into the key-board of the grand piano, and 
then played on its keys, and roared with laughter to see the 
champagne spurt out as the keys were struck. At another 
dinner the officers of the army were so drunk, that, of one 
hundred, before the dinner was over, not ten were sober. 
Imagine such a thing as that happening at an Army dinner 
in Washington, if you can, Yes, we have made great ad- 
vances in the direction of temperance in this century, in 
those lands where the light of a true Christianity has dawned. 

Time was when at every wedding, every baptism, every 
funeral even, strong drink flowed freely, and when it was 
thought to be very inhospitable not to offer young men and 
maidens that which would rob them of their senses. No one 
dreamed that this was an evil, and that in spite of the fact 
that the evils of drunkenness were even greater than they 
are to-day. The universal sentiment of the community com- 
mended these things, and no one thought of contravening 
the public sentiment. 

But now all these things have so changed that it is hard 
to fealize that they ever were so bad. For this we should 
be devoutly grateful, and because of it we should take cour- 
age forthe future. 

But the end is not yet. Still there are too many who are 
under the power of this demon of drink. So we keep up the 
battle. Now let the teacher permit the scholars to talk a 
little, and tell what they know of their own personal experi- 
ence of the evils of drink. They will all be able to con- 





tribute their mite to the sad tale; for there is still hardly a 
scholar in any school who does not of his personal knowledge 


know of its ruin. Ask them if the persons of whose downfall 
they know. ever intended to become such sots. Of course 
they didnot. Each of them thought that, though others had 
fallen, he should stand. So to-day the moderate drinker 
thinks that, while others are in danger, he will be able to 
care for himself so that he shall never be a drunkard. But, 
alas! the story that has been so often told will be repeated 
again; and many of our young men, and some of our young 
maidens, will end in a drunkard’s grave. 

Is there, then, no way in which you and I may be safe? 
Yes, one way, and that a perfectly’ sure way. What is that 
way? It is the way of total abstinence. No total abstainer 
ever filled a drunkard’s grave, and none ever will. It is the 
one and the absolutely safe way. Why then not take it 
to-day, and, if you have never done so before, sign the pledge 
this day, and by God’s help keep it, and in this way ensure 
yourself against ever becoming what you have seen others 
become? This is the way of wisdom and of safety, and there 
is no other of which I know. Do you know of any other 
sure way? 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Call for name of lesson. What is intemperance? It is 
being unwise in eating, drinking, or talking. Some people 
are like an animal who eats and stuffs all the time, Others 
are intemperate in words; they get excited or angry, and 
talk very fast, pouring out words they do not mean and do 
not remember. The most common intemperance is in drink- 
ing, and that is what our lesson means, 

We have had lessons teaching how to be wise; to-day we 
learn of those who are unwise. We have had a picture of 
Wiadom standing in the streets, and calling all who pass to 
hear and learn the fear of the Lord. To-day we have a pic- 
ture of one to avoid. 


He had seen many kinds of people,—the rich and the poor, 
the glad and the sorrowful. He told what makes a glad 
father. Can yeu tell? He knew what kind of son makes 
his mother’s heart heavy with care and fear. Do you know? 
In this first verse of this lesson he asks six questions. “ Who 
hath woe? who hath sorrow?” Wo and sorrow mean dis- 
tress of mind, worry,and trouble. “Who hath contentions?” 
Quarrels and disputes, angry words, rough and unkind. “ Who 
hath complaining?” Finding fault, calling hard names, 
using quarrelsome, hateful words. “ Whodhath wounds with- 
out cause?” How soon angry, rough words come to blows; 
quarrels, beginning about trifles, often go on to fighting and 
bloodshed. “Who hath redness of eyes?” Those who 
spend nights in wicked places, instead of in honest sleep, 
until eyes that once looked up into a happy mother’s face, or 
sparkled in merry play, are faded and dim, downcast, and red« 
dened with shame. What does it all mean ? 

Wine.—Only one answer to the six questions of the wise 
man. What is wine? _God made fruitful vines to grow 
all over the Bible lands, fo give shade and beauty, to bear 
delicious fruit. Did men gather it with thankful hearts? 
They pressed the grapes, and of the juice made a drink which 


troubles of these six questions. Is it any harm to take just 
one drink? Is it wrong to take one now and then? 

Look Not.—The wise man tells the only way to be safe, 
The sparkling juice in a clear, shining glass is a bright, beau- 
tiful color. Eve, in the garden, looked at the tempting fruit. 
If she had turned from it, and never looked again, would she 
ever have tasted? Did it do harm to take just one taste? 

Wine is a Mocker.—We have in the golden text a picture 
of a figure that is first sparkling and bright; it coaxes the 
one who looks, tempts him to come nearer,—to come again, 
to‘look, to taste. Then the eyes begin to see strange sights, 
the head to be dizty, the steps unsteady; then the spirit 
mocks, The lips are parched, the throat is burning, a wild 
thirst says “a little more” a little oftener, until the mocker 
has so deceived that the poor, woful victim cannot stop drink- 
ing. Would it have saved him if he had never looked on the 
wine in the cup? 

Strong Drink.—What, besides wine, is mentioned in our 
golden text? What is strong drink? Surely it cannot be 
the clear flowing water from spring and stream, which gives 
strength to man, bird, and beast. It is drink that is called 
“raging,” because those who have swallowed it are cruel, 
quarrelsome, wild, ready to fight, sometimes to kill. A col- 
ored servant-woman came very late one morning to her daily 
work. Her head was bound up, her eyes were bruised and 
swollen. She said: “ Missus, I couldn’t help being late. My 
husband locked me up.” “What is the matter with your 
head and face?” “My husband was drunk, and beat me, 
and said he would kill me. I don’t know if I can work to- 
day with this hand,”—and she showed an ugly place, bleed- 
ing, on her right hand. “What is this?” the lady asked. 
“ He bit me, when I tried to get away.” “ Did he ever do so 





before?” “ Yes, missus, many atime.” “ Why do you stay 
with him? He may kill you.” .“Oh!” she said; “he is so 


« Siz Questions.—A wise man wrote these verses long ago. 


can steal away men’s brains, and, after a while, bring all the: 
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good and smart when he is sober,—the best, kindest man in 
the world; but if he gets one drink he is wild to fight, and 
sells my clothes and furniture for money to buy more whisky.” 
Poor woman, she knows all about those six questions, with 
her sorrow and wo, and wounds without cause, all from one 
slave to drink,—only one among uncounted thousands. 

At the Last.—Did you ever hear of a poisonous serpent? 
There is one called an adder, and one bite from it brings 
certain death.| That is what strong drink will be to all 
. who keep on taking it,—death to the body, and death to 
the soul; for we read that drunkards shall not inherit 
the kingdom of God. Where does the strong drink come 
from? From a bad use of the good things God has 
made, Men take apples to make cider, peaches to make 
brandy, molasses to make rum, corn and other good grain to 
' make whisky and beer. So making and drinking liquor goes 
on, while drunkards are dying, mothers and wives weeping, 
and children in want and misery. Does the wo and sorrow 
from strong drink come only to those who take it? The sting 
goes to many hearts and homes. Asylums, poor-houses, jails, 
and prisons are crowded, while the grass and flowers of sum- 
mer cover many a grave where a drunkard’s miserable body 
is hidden away. Strong drink kills more people every year 
than tornado, storm, flood, or earthquake, more than pesti- 
lence or war. Since so many thousands are deceived by it, 
how can you be wise? Can we do anything to help others, 
and keep them from being deceived and destroyed ? 


Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.8. 


“Look NOT UPON THE WinE,” Etc.—There is in this pas- 
sage a bitter irony more powerful than any scornful picture 
drawn by poet or philosopher, and coupled with high-toned 
warnings against the demoralizing results of excess. The 
picture drawn recalls a passage of the Roman philosophic | 
poet Lucretius, which I translate: “When the pungent 
strength of wine has entered into a man, and its spirit has 
been infused into and transmitted through hig veins, why is 
it that a heaviness of the limbs follows along with this, his 
legs are hampered as he reels about, his tongue falters, his 
mind is besotted, his eyes swim, shouting, hiccoughing, 
Wranglings are ripe, together with all the other usual con- 
comitants,—why is all this, if not because the overpowering 
violence of the wine is wont to disorder. the soul within the 
body? But whenever things can be disordered and ham- 
pered, they give token that if a somewhat more potent cause 
gained an entrance they would perish, and be robbed of all 
further existence.” But the Roman moralist cannot tell us 
what is the true expulsive power of a new affection. It has 
often been said, as an-evidence of the morality of Moham- 
medanism, that drunkenness is unknown in those very lands 
where wise man and prophet of old combined to denounce it 
as a grievous national curse. Partially this is true. The 
Moslem does not touch the fermented juice of the grape; and 
extensive tracts of the hill country of Palestine, devoted of 
old to the culture of the vine, are now lying waste. But the 
abstinence is more apparent than real. Mohammed is said 
to have forbidden only the produce of the grape. Many 
make no scruple in indulging in rum or arrack, because these 
have nothing to do with the vine. And, worse still, the 
smoking, not only of hemp-seed (an intoxicant), but of opium, 
is in many parts of Western Asia almost as common as dram- 
drinking among ourselves, The land round Philadelphia in 
Asia Minor, and Marash in Armenia, is devoted to the cul- 
ture of the poppy. Palestine is a country peculiarly adapted 
for the culture of the vine, which loves a sunny, rocky hill- 
side, can bear extreme cold in winter, and is indifferent to 
drought in summer. At present it is chiefly cultivated in 
the neighborhood of Hebron, where there is a large Jewish 
population, and in the districts of Lebanon and Hermon. 
The wine of Helbon, just to the north of Hermon, is still re- 
puted to be the best wine in Syria. 
“GrvetH ims CoLouR IN THE CuP.”—All the wine- 
growing districts produce both red and white wines, from the 
black and white grape respectively ; but the favorite wine of 
Helbon is of a rich golden color, produced from a white 
grape, and is probably that alluded to in the passage before 
us as “red,” which should rather be “ golden-colored.” The 
“mixed wine” is not mixed with water, but with spices and 
honey. This was also largely practiced by the Greeks, espe- 
cially at a carouse, like the spiced punch of a century ago among 
ourselves; and the Eastern Jews still spice and warm their 
wines on festive occasions. This steeping of spices and aro- 
matic substances in the wine not only increased its stimu- 
lating properties, but rendered it much more heady and in- 
toxicating. The Greeks still dissolve resin in their wines for 
ordinary use. “Giving its colour in the cup” is literally 
“ its eye,” referring, not to sparkling or effervescing wines, 
but to the clear, bright wine in which the beaded bubbles, 
the eye, rise gently to the surface. 
‘ MoverH ITsELF A RIGHT.” —This sentence should be ren- 


in Solomon’s Song, 7 : 9), referring, not to a sparkling liquor, 
but to the sweet stream flowing gently into the mouth. 

“Is THe Miner or THE Sz,” etc.—The comparison of the 
drunkard’s sensations with seasickness is interesting as hint- 
ing, as several other passages in the book do, at the increased 
familiarity with the sea and commerce induced by Solomon’s 
intimate connéction with the Pheenicians of Tyre and Sidon. 
“In the midst” (that is, in the heart) ‘of the sea,” when the 
ship has got, as we say, into the trough of the sea, and rolls 
helplessly about. 

“THe Tor or a Mast.”—This may at first sight seem a 
strange spot on which to suggest the idea of lying down; but 
the old Egyptian paintings of ships represent them as having, 
exactly like the medieval vessels of the time of Columbus, a 
large platform at the top of the mainmast, what we should call 
the maintop, and which is still continued in all whalers and 
arctic exploring ships, where it is familiar to us all as the 
“crow’s nest,” in which the lookout was stationed, and where, 
in ancient and medieval warfare, the archers were stationed. 
Of course, the motion and the rocking are vastly increased at 
the masthead. . 

“SERPENT... ADDER.”—The wise man warns us that the 
after-results of intoxication are, like the serpent’s or adder’s 
bite, incurable. The word rendered “adder” is elsewhere given 
as “cockatrice” or “ basilisk,” both of them fabulous creatures, 
but really means the great yellow viper, Daboia zanthina, 
which was considered to be as deadly as the horned cerastes 
or the hooded cobra. 


The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING, 


Wine-DringineG, ANCIENT AND Mopern.— From the 
days of Noah, who made wine to his own hurt, onwards, 
there is sufficient evidence of the abundance of wine in these 
parts. The hills, with the scars of old terraces, tell of the 
ancient culture of the vine; and from the numerous wine- 
presses we infer the extensive manufacture of wine. On the 
hill once oceupied by the Levitical city of Gezer the officers 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund found no fewer thaa twenty- 
three such wine-presses cut in the solid rock. The most 
highly appreciated wines are now made in the Lebanon dis- 
trict; and of these the most esteemed, as well as much 
‘araq, a crude spirit distilled from the vine, are made in the 
convents that abofind among the mountains. Spiced and 
mixed wines, highly flavored and simple, are all produced as 
of old; and all are alike in possessing the subtle poison 
against which men are warned in this passage. We have 
seen among the American. Indians, the aborigines of Africa, 
the savages in the South Seas, what a fatal fascination the 
“ fire-water”’ possesses for them. This is comparable to that 
exercised over the sallow-complexioned, warm-blooded chil- 
dren of Syria and Arabia, when they once come under its 
power. They go with adownward rush, at greatly accelerating 
speed. One instance is in my mind, of a youth, son of a 
worthy Moslem father, who drank himself to death in a few 
months, dying just seven days after his marriage. Were the 
seductive poison to enter the tents of Arabia, there can be 
little doubt the deserts would erelong be left to the wild 
beasts; and the evil is hanging on the fringes of the desert 
now. This helps us to understand the efforts, in ancient 
times, to restrain the people from the cup,—efforts in which 
the wise king joined so heartily ; also why Druzes and Mos- 
lems have been so strictly prohibited, by their religious 
leaders, from looking upon the tempting cup. Alas that 
those who bear the name of Christ should be the chief pro- 
moters of this “cause of offense” ! 
Tiberias, Palestine. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
4 


FOR THE TEACHER. 

1. A WEAKENED Bopy (vs. 29, 30).—How many would 
answer, to-day and in this country, if this were an actual roll- 
call of drunkards? How do you explain the exclamations4n 
the margin of verse 29? What do you consider the worst of 
the drunkard’s woes? In general, what is the worst thing 
connected with the drunkard’s life? What woes that befall 
the drunkard are likely also to befali good men? Why is 
not one fate as bad as the other? What contentions within 
himself has a drunkard? What outward contentions does 
drink excite? Why is the drunkard certain to yield to his 
passions more readily than other men? Why cannot the 
habitual drunkard look at life cheerfully? What true causes 
for gloom has he? What others does he manufacture? How 
does drunkenness produce widespread social and political dis- 
satisfaction? In what senses are the wounds received in 
drunken brawls causeless? What is the effect of drunkenness 
on the appearance of the face? on the eyesight ? the nerves? 
the brain? the heart? the digestive organs? Why is it 
right to call intoxicating liquors poisons? How does drink- 
ing lead to the waste of time? How much “seeking out” is 
needed to get “mixed wine”? With what is wine “mixed,” 





dered as in the Revised Version, “ goeth down smoothly ” (so 


who urge that it is all right to drink wine—when you 
get it pure? 
2. An Enstavep Destre (vs. 31, 32).— What do you know 
about the red wines of the East? What metaphor is suggested 
by “when it giveth its color (literally, its eye) in the 2up,” 
verse 31? (v. 32.) How doesthis apply towine? How is the 
metaphor of a serpent carried out in the last part of verse 31? 
What constitute the pleasures of wine-drinking? Why are 
these false pleasures, and not true ones? Why do they con- 
stitute the greatest danger of wine-drinking? What is the 
only sure method of avoiding this danger? Why 1s a tem- 
perance law valuable even though it do nothing but drive the 
saloon from public places? In what different ways is ‘he 
temptation to drunkenness presented to men and boys? What 
are some helps in resisting the temptation? Why has the 
reference to the adder éspecial meaning to Oriental readers? 
What sort of serpent is here meant? Why is it hard for 
drunkards to realize what is sure to come, “at the last”? 
How can they be made to realize the fate they are inviting? 
3. A Ruryep Mrinp (vs. 33, 34).—With the rendering of 
the Authorized Version, “strange women,” what vice is hinted 
at? What connection is there between drunkenness and 
sensuality? How are the eyes of the drunkard affected? 
How is his tongue affected? What effect has alcohol on the 
mental powers? What is to be said to those who argue that 
it isa mental stimulus? Why is it that so many men of 
genius have been drunkards? What terrible feature of the 
drunkard’s life is pictured in verse 34? What are some of 
these surrounding perils of which the drunkard is uncon- 
scious? What are some of the best ways of rousing to man- 
liness such besotted minds? 

4. A CuarnEp Sout (v. 35).— Why is it that the drunkard 
can continue for some time without feeling evil effects? Who 
sees the effecis better than he? Why will not the drunkard 
learn from the experiences of others? What is the physical 
cause of the drunkard’s final slavery to his appetite? What 
is the spiritual cause? What can we, as a Sunday-school 
class, do to promote temperance among ourselves? in our 
town? Why is it manly to sign a pledge? What is our 
political duty with regard to temperance? How far should 
we associate with drunkards? How can we make our lives 
tell most effectively for temperance ? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1, Why is a drunkard’s. life a sad one? 2. What does ' 
drunkenness dofor hiseyes? 3. His tongue? 4. Hisstrength? 
5. His mind? 6. His goods? 7, His happiness? 8. His 
will? 9. Hissoul? 10, What is the only sure way to avoid 
the dangers of drunkenness? 

Boston, Mass. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Throw out the life-line.” 

“What shall the harvest be ?.”’ 

“ Dare to be a Daniel.” 

“Come with thy sins to the fountain.” 

“ We have heard the joyful sound.” 

“ Jesus, my Lord, to thee I ery.” 

“ At the feast of Belshazzar.” 

** Gather them in! for yet there is room.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


Here is a Bible lesson that can fairly be used in enforce- 
ment of the total-abstinence idea. It shows the danger of 
wine-drinking, and it suggests a sure way of avoiding that 
danger. It teaches that wine is a cause of misery and. cow- 
tentions and complainings ; that it tends to tHe injury of the 
body, of the mind, and of the spirit ; and that the best way 
to deal with wine is to refuse even to look at it. 

It is not rum, or gin, or whisky, or brandy, that is here 
warned against. None of those liquors were known in that 
day. But it is wine, native wine, the juice of the grape, that 
is spoken of as making all this trouble. And it is pure liquor, 
as well as “ mixed,” that is to be dreaded. Adulteration is 
the least harmfal thing in connection with intoxicating 
liquors. Logwood and muddy water are better than the pure 
juice of the grape in the best of wimes. It is the ‘ red” of 
the “wine” that is pointed out as tempting to the eye in 





drugged, in our day? What is to be said in reply to those 





the direction of evil, and not the “red” of logwood or cochi- 











neal. Seb ilewe a barely » deapadell tobe da's-wlen blbblag 
Christian who is not ready to prate about the importance of 
drinking pure liquors, and of avoiding every substitute there- 
for. This lesson is sound on the pure,liquor question, as Well 
~ as on other essential points. 





ADDED POINTS. 


There are sorrows which are not to be accepted as divine 
chastenings. The wine-drinker’s red eyes are not to be 
looked at in the same light as Job’s boils, Sorrows that can 
be cured by total abstinence had better be cured, rather than 
endured. 

Tarrying long at the wine is one extreme; turning away 
* from the wine before drinking is another extreme. This les- 
son favors the latter course. 

Poison may be sweeter than the best medicine. The test 
of a drink is not in its taste, but in its consequences, 

If only we could realize in advance the results, to us and 
to ours, of wine-drinking, we should be readier to heed the 
teachings of this lesson. 

The more a man drinks, the more he wants to drink. 
Here is a difficulty in the way of “ moderate” drinking. 
Mederate drinking tends to immoderate drinking. The 
whole thing is in the wrong direction. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


a 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1893. 
Kansas, state, at Leavenworth....... oa soxtbege petrovectecsielb May 9-11 
Mississippi, state,........... Debevithie ie cdied Shovcgess concocavnnst May 16-18 
Nebraska, state, at Fairbury.......0...:000ssse0e soe sveere 2..J une 6-8 
Indiana, state, at Vincennes....... Beaweses b evsdeedbccopifsccel June 13-15 
Ohio, state, at. Canton. ..00.. scccceces seosessee posodcoes'seneccees June 20-22 





THE COMING INTERNATIONAL 
CONVENTION. 


The Seventh International (Twelfth National) Sun- 
day-school Convention of the United States, the Do- 
minion of Canada, and Newfoundland, will be held in the 
city of St. Louis, Missouri, U.S. A., on Thursday, Fri- 
day, and Saturday, August 81 and September 1 and 2, 
1898, in connection with the Second World’s Sunday- 
school Convention, to be held in the same place, upon 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, September 4-6, 1893. 
The sessions of the convention will be held in the Expo- 
sition Building. The morning sessions will be held daily 
at nine o’clock; the afternoon sessions, daily (except 
Saturday), at two o’clock; the evening sessions, daily 
(except Saturday), at eight o’clock. 

Upon Saturday afternoon, September 2, an exeursion 
will take place under the direction of the St. Louis com- 
mittee. Upon Sunday, September 3, the delegates will 
visit the churches and Sunday-schools of the city. 

The official call for this important meeting is signed, 
in behalf of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion, by B. F. Jacobs, as Chairman of the Executive 
Committee; in behalf of the World’s Sunday-school 
Convention, by Edward Towers, 56 Old Bailey, London, 
England, and B. F. Jacobs, 99 Washington Street, 
Chicago, as “ Executive.” Information concerning local 
matters connected with the conventions may be obtained 
by addressing D. R. Wolfe, Vice-Chairman, International 
Executive Committee, 27 Laclede Building, St. Louis, 
Missouri, U.S.A. The circular says: 

Thé number of delegates from each of the states and terri- 
tories of the United States will be equal to four times the repre- 
sentation in Congress (both houses), or four delegates for each 
150,000 of the population, with a corresponding number from 
the provinces and territories of the Dominion of Canads and 
Newfoundland. 

The number of delegates from foreign lands is unlimited, but 
restricted to such as bear credentials from national and inter- 
national Sunday-school organizations where they exist, such as 
the Sunday-school Union of London, England; the Scottish 
Sabbath-school Association; the Sunday-school Association of 
France, Belgium, and Switzerland (and other European Sun- 
day-school organizations); the Sunday-school Association of 
Australia; the Sunday-school Union of India, ete. 

In foreign lands, where no interdenominational Sunday- 
school organization exists, such an organization may be formed, 
and the report ofsuch organization be sent to the London San- 
day-school Union, 56 Old Bailey, London, England, or to the 
Chairman of the International Sunday-school Executive Com- 
mittee, 99 Washington Street, Chicago, U.S.A. The officers 
of such newly formed associations may appoint delegates and 
issue credentials. Where it is not possible to form such organi- 
zations, well-known Christian workers who wish to attend the 
convention may apply to either member of the World’s Sun- 
day-school Convention Executive; namely, Mr. Edward Tow- 
ers, care of the Sunday-school Union, 56 Old Bailey, London, 


England, or to Mr. B. F. Jacobs, 99 Washington Street, Chicago, 
Iilinois, U. 8. A. 


All foreign missionaries visiting the United States, duly 














sccredited by their appointing Boards, will be entitled to seats 
in the conventions, and are cordially invited to attend the 
sessions. 

Delegates from the states, territories, and provinces must bear 
credentials from their state, territorial, or provincial inter- 
denominational organizations, and such delegates should be 
appointed at the convention next preceding the meetings in 
St. Louis. But if from any cause such appointments have not 
been made, application should be made to the chairman of the 
state, territorial, or provincial executive committee, and, in case 
of failure, then to the chairman of the International Sunday- 
school Executive Committee at Chicago. 

In any of the Southern States of the United States, where 
there exists a separate interdenominational organization of 
colored people, a fair proportion of the delegates from such 
state may be chosen by such colored organization, providing 
such organization has been reported to the Chairman of the 
International Sunday-fchool Executive Committee, and is 
recognized by him. 

In making appointments, preference should be given to weil- 
known Sunday-school workers who are identified with the state, 
provincial, or county organizations, care being taken to repre- 
sent the various sections of the field, and also the different evan- 
gelical denominations, in order that the best representative 
workers, whether pastors or laymen, men or women, may be 
selected. 


The members of the International Sunday-school Executive 
Committee, the members of the International Lesson Commit- 
tee, the president, statistical , treasurer, and field 
superintendent, chosen by the Sixth International (Pittsburgh) 
Convention, are members ez officio of this convention. The 
members of the World’s Sunday-school Executive, the World’s 
Sunday-school Committee, and the president of the First (Lon- 
don) World’s Sunday-school Convention, are members ex officio 
of this convention. 

By the action of the International Sunday-school Executive 
Committee, the delegates to the International Convention are 
made the delegates from the United States and Canada to the 
World’s Convention, and all delegates from foreign lands to 
the World’s Convention are invited to seats in the International 
Convention, and to participate in the discussions and addresses. 
It is the wish of the committee to have the business of each 
convention confined to the morning sessions, and so to arrange 
the topics for discussion as to make the conventions as nearly 
one as possible. 

The Sunday-school workers of the city of St, Louis tender 
Christian hospitality to all duly accredited delegates, provided 
the names of such delegates and their addresses are received by 
the Entertainment Committee in St. Louis on or before Monday, 
August 21, 1893. 

The time for holding the conventions, namely, August 31 to 
September 6, has been selected because it best suited the dele- 
gates from Europe, and will, it is believed, secure the largest 
attendance from abroad. It is also the time of college and 
| school vacations, and about the time of closing the summer 
assemblies, and will afford many Sunday-school workers the 
looked-for privilege of attending these conventions. 

The choice of the city of St. Louis, Missouri, as the place for 
holding the conventions, was made by the Sixth International 
(Pittsburgh) Convention, after due consideration, The dele- 
gates to that convention believed that a city near Chicago, and 
yet away from the attraction and excitement of the World’s 
Fair, would best serve the great purpose for which we meet. 
St. Louis is but eight hours by rail from the World’s Fair city, 
and is connected with it by four lines of railroad that offer the 
best possible accommodations to passengers, It is a beautiful 
city, on the direct route to Kansas City, Denver, and the Rocky 
Mountains, should any of the delegates wish to visit them. It 
is near the center of the United States, on the Mississippi River, 
midway between St. Paul, Minnesota, and New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana, and its Christian Sunday-school workers are unsurpassed 
in their earnest zeal, and will cordially welcome the delegates 
to both these conventions. 

It will be the first World's Sunday-school Convention held in 
America. The preceding convention, held in London, Eng- 
land, in July, 1889, was attended by over four hundred dele- 
gates from the United States and Canada, and our brethren 
across the sea are now to visit us. The cruise of the Bothnia is 
yet to be followed by the sailing of a Sunday-school fleet, which 
shall whiten every sea and visit every land. 

Foreign delegates to the convention will visit the United 
States at the time when the World’s Fair at Chicago will be in 
full tide of success, The four-hundredth anniversary of the 
discovery of America by Columbus has been made the occasion 
of a great celebration, and the Exposition is attracting the at- 
tention of the whole world. On the shore of one of the great 
lakes “the White City” has arisen,—a marvel of beauty, and 
matchless as a work of art, The magnificent buildings, costing 
about eighteen million dollars, are dedicated to the arts, 
sciences, manufactures, mining, transportation, to horticulture 
and agriculture; and from all continents and islands of the sea, 
from nearly every known nation and tribe, representatives are 
eoming to compare works of art, genius, and mechanical power, 
and methods of education, and to study the people and institu- 
tions of the United States, It is therefore most suitable and 
important that, in a neighboring city, yet near enough to be 
easily reached, a convention shall be held to consider the re- 
ligious teaching and training of the children and youth of all 
lands. 

By one name we are called; in one name we meet. From 
many lands and climes, and from all parts of the United States 
and Canada, Sundsy-school workes who believe in God the 








‘Father Almighty, in the divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ, in 


his death, his resurrection and his return, who believe in 
the personal presence and power of the Holy Spirit, and in the 
inspiration and authority of the Bible, the Word of God, and 
who believe in the importance of the work in which we are en- 
gaged, are invited to come, not as denominationalists, but as 
Christians, to this interdenominationaltonvention, to engage in 
its deliberations and to share in its blessings. 

We gather, not for the discussion of reforms, nor to consider 
many subjects, but to study measures and methods for the im- 
provement and extension of Sunday-schools throughout the 
world. From a small beginning, made by Robert Raikes of 
Gloucester, England, in 1780, the numbers have increased to 
more than twenty millions, We believe that we have a great 
work to do, and that it is important and necessary to meet, con- 
sult, compare, and plan, that in the future the work may be 
more successfully and happily carried on than in the past. 
Reports of the work from many lands will be presented, and 
the most important topics will be selected for presentation by 
qualified speakers, and, as far as possible, these topics will be 
open for discussion. 

An outline program will be prepared in due time, and a cir- 
cular issued giving particulars concerning transportation, names 
and addresses of loca] committees, etc. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


——————— 
OLD BARDS IN NEW GARB* 


Now that poems at once new and good appear none 
too frequently, editors, translators, and readers not un- 
naturally turn backward, now and then, to the well-trod 
paths of a Parnassus that is already familiar or that 
should be familiar. Several new editions of standard 
poets have lately appeared, of which may be mentioned, 
in particular, the Muses’ Library, another reissue of the 
well-known Aldine Poets, and an irregularly issued series 
of duodecimo poets published by Macmillan and Com- 
pany. The Muses’ Library is an English venture, pret- 
tily printed and prettily bound, although the pages of 
the booklets open rather reluctantly. So far, Herrick, 
Marvell, and Waller have appeared, duly accompanied 
with unduly laudatory notices. Herrick’s rose-garden 
is disfigured by many a muck-heap, but in this edition 
his worst poems are left out of the edition designed 
for general circulation. ‘Waller’s editor follows Mr, 
Gosse in claiming for that poet an important share in’ 
the development of the English iambic pentameter. This 
library is marketed in America by the Scribners. The 
reissue of the Aldine series (London: George Bell and 
Sons; New York: Macmillan) is beautifully bound in 
red vellum cloth, with uncut edges, and the re-editing 
(as in the case of the Gray, for instance) is well brought 
down to the latest information. The Macmillan series 
of poets is not a regular library, but now includes Tenny- 
son, Arnold, Shelley, and Wordsworth (with Coleridge 
promised) in stout but clearly printed and thoroughly 
edited volumes, each accompanied by an excellent steel 
portrait, The chronologically arranged Wordsworth, 
with its introduction, bibliography, and full indexes, is 
the best edition in the market, though one of the cheap- 
est ($1.75.) 

A new anthology of British verse has lately appeared, 
under the alluring title of A Paradise of English Poetry. 
It justifies its addition to a class of books sufficiently 
numerous by its independence of judgment insexclusions 
and inclusions, and by its union of breadth of view with 
severity of critical method. The editor adopts the dan- 
gerous scheme of cutting well-known poems, and of 
“sampling” dramas and other long pieces; but on the 
whole his success is justified by the evident clearness of 
the plan on which he proceeds. The arrangement is 
topical, as in Emerson’s Parnassus, Dana’s Household 
Book of Poetry, etc. ; American writers and current Eng- 
lish copyright works are not represented. 

The admirable bibliography in the Wordsworth named 
above was prepared by Mr. J. R. Tutin, of Hull, Eng- 
Jand,—a Wordsworthian at once indefatigable and accu- 
rate, who had previously prepared a Wordsworth Birthday 
Book, containing a rare and characteristic portrait of the 
poetin youth. Later, Mr. Tutin compiled a Wordsworth 
Dictionary (likewise proffering an unfamiliar and char- 
acterful portrait of the greatest of egotistic bards), in 
which are given a remarkably ful! set of helps to readers; 
namely, tabulated lists of all characters, real and his- 


*A es of English Poetry. 





Arranged by H. C. Beeching. 


2 vols., large pe. pp. vill, 312; fli, 379. New York: Macmillan 
and Company. oe, 86.00. 

Senn dine een han, Silurist ; including a few 
wy his twin a ae atu niu s Philalethest Selected 
and arranged es an oes Hull, 
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Horatian Echoes : Behl of the Odes of John 
es. 





Horace. 
Osborne Sargent. With ai an eS -~y - by Oliver Wendell 
1@mo, cloth, xxi, 40. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
pauy. Exige, $1.50. 
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torical, and also of all places, animals, 
and plants mentioned in the works, as 
well as familiar quotations, lists of his 
best poems, etc. The wealth of the very 
important poetic product of the chief of 
English poets of nature is thus made 
easily apparent. Mr. Tutin has now 
edited, in a dainty little volume, the Secu- 
lar Poems of Henry Vaughan, together 
with a selection of the less known verses 
of his brother Thomas. Vaughan differed 
from some devout versifiers in that he 
was also a true poet; for no special plead- 
ing is needed to give a high place among 
the choicest English poetry to those ex- 
quisite pieces beginning “I saw Eternity 
the other night,” and “ They are all gone 
into the world of light.” While there is 
nothing in this volume of non-religious 


verse as good as these two pieces of clear 


verbal melody, Vaughan’s noble “To the 
River Usca” is well worth re-reading, 
and so are other lines or whole poems 
here given. Vaughan’s pentameters differ 
from Waller’s in a roughness on the one 
hand which is closely connected with a 
curious freedom in the use of “ hovering 
accents” on the other. 


Two Americans have lately given us 
versifications of that perennial collection, 
the Odes of Horace. One is by Eugene 
Field, the Chicagojournalist, whose Echoes 


* from a Sabine Farm (partly by Roswell 


Field, a brother) had previously been 
issued, but not circulated, by a wealthy 
book-lover. Mr. Field’s method is that 
of the frank but by no means misleading 
paraphrase,—Horace resung for modern 
readers of society verse. Granted the 
legitimacy of the method, the result is 
often pleasing; for Eugene Field is a 
true poet, in whose melodious lines the 
fountain of Bandusia ripples as merrily as 
ever. 

A lifelong devotion to the greatest of 
Latin lyrists is represented in Horatian 
Echoes: Translations of the Odes of 
Horace, by the late John Osborne Sargent, 
—editor, lawyer, and author, Mr, Sar- 
gent’s method as a translator follows a 
happy mean between mechanical literal- 
ness and loose paraphrase. The former 
scheme loses almost all traces of the rich 
verbal melody of a master of the lyrical 
art; for the concise Latin cannot be put 
into any line-for-line English version, 
while discursive verses, merely taking a 
text from Horace, hardly form a Horatian 
translation, Any translation, indeed, is 
a carrying across of what can be carried, 
by such means as seem most advisable. 
Mr, Sargent gives his readers, in good 
measure, both the matter and the manner 
of his poet, and his version as a whole 
must take an excellent rank among the 
many attempts to turn Horace into our 
vernacular. If any one wishes to see the 
advance which has been made in this diffi- 
cult task, let him compare Francis’s long- 
standard rendition with the present. 
Among Mr. Sargent’s most successful 
translations (the English words will sug- 
gest to scholars the well-known Latin 
lies) are “Hard winter melts, the wel- 
come spring again;” “Of a beautiful 
mother more beautiful daughter;” “My 
Posthumus, the fleeting years;” “I hate 
and banish hence the crowd profane;” 
“The just man whom fixed purposes con- 
trol;” “A monument more durable than 
brass;”’ and “The snows have fied, new 
foliage clothes the woods.” Mr. Sargent’s 
most conspicuous successes are not always 
found, however, among the more famous 
odes; for it is certain that his uninspired 
rendering of Integer vitae will never become 
classic. The volume is agreeably pro- 
duced. Dr. Holmes, the translator's friend, 
furnishes an admirable introduction, dated 
last January; there is a modest and evi- 





typography, laid paper, and dainty bind- 
ing in white and gold, combine to make a 
poet’s book. 





The four-hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Martin Luther, celebrated in 1883, 
brought with it a revival of interest in the 
writings of the great Reformer. Two new 
complete editions of his works have since 
then been begun, and are not yet com- 
pleted: the one, the most critical ever 
issued, the Weimar or Imperial edition, 
under the editorial care of Professor 
Kawerau; the other, a reproduction with 
corrections of the famous Walch edition, 
issued by the Concordia [Lutheran] Pub- 
lication House of St. Louis. English 
translations of even the best of Luther's 
productions are few. For this reason, 
Luther's Commentary on the Sermon on the 
Mount, translated by Charles A. Hay, 
D.D., is a welcome addition to our Luther- 
ana, This work, which is regarded by the 
Germans as a classic, isa running com- 
mentary on the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
chapters of Matthew. The translator, 
who wields an experienced pen in this 
kind of work, has succeeded well in turn- 
ing Luther’s old-fashioned German into 
r ble English. The book itself is char- 
acteristic of Luther’s individuality and 
method of thought. The Reformer’s own 
works deserve to be better known by the 
English-reading public. As matters now 
stand he is known, as a rule, only through 
secondary sources, (8vo, cloth, pp. 506. 
Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication So- 
ciety. Price, $1.50.) 


A very pretty edition of The Book of 
Job has been issued in an arrangement 
made by Professor Richard G. Moulton. 
The Revised Version is used, except that 
“ Adversary ” is substituted for “‘ Satan,” 
and the ar renderings are usually 
preférred. e literary structure, paral- 
lelism, ete., are carefully exhibited, so 
that the form of the poem is much better 
shown than even in the Revised Version. 


trate the progress of the story. (8vo, paper, 
pp. 96. Chicago and New York: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. Price, 25 cents.) 


Biographies of Tennyson, Lowell, Whit- 
tier, Curtis, Blaine, and Brooks are already 
announced, or, in some instances, issued ; 
among them is Alfred Lord Tennyson, a 
Study of his Life and Work, by Arthur 
Waugh. Being for the most part a critical 
estimate of well-known productions, or a 
statement of long-familiar facts, the vol- 
ume cannot be called over-hasty in appear- 
ance, while its general intelligence of 
appreciation is discreet. (8vo, cloth, pp. 
$82. New York: United States Book Com- 
pany. Price, $3.) 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 
A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
154,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time, The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, may have such a position in the 
paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far as 
it will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
All advertising, however, conditioned on an 
appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of twenty per cent upon the regu- 
lar rates. 
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This beautiful little service can 
schools, large or small. 
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be prepared very easily by Sunday- 


The offerings of flowers, each kind an emblem of 


one of the Saviour’s perfections, are presented by the classes. 


The exercise comprises Scripture readings, words from the poets, and 
bright, joyous music, including a melody written for this service by W. W. 
Gilchrist, Selections from the servitée ‘may be found in The Sunday School 


Times of April 22. 


From the Rev. Dr. CHARLES S. ROBINSON, 
editor of the ‘‘ Laudes Domini” series 
of hymn-books : 

“The ‘Children’s Day Service’ is excellent,— 


hymns, selections, and music. It commends itself 
wholly to my taste and confidence.” 


From Miss Lucy WHEELOCK, the teacher 
of the Boston Primary. Union ; 


*T like the plan of the exercise. Its simplicity 
is a very desirable feature, and the poetical selec- 
tions are good. Tod much emphasis cannot be 
placed on the symbolism of all nature, and the 
flowers have a special message.” ‘ 


From Mr. Stas H. PAINE, superintendent of 
Bethany Sunday-school, New York : 


“Itis out of the ordinary rut of such exercises, | 


and so has the merit of novelty, always desirable for 
children. Its arrangement permits the omission 
or change of parts to suit local conditions without 
marting the unity of the plan. It makes common 
things reminders of Christ, and the oftener this is 
done the better.” 


From President M. Woo.Lsey STRYKER, 
LL.D., of Hamilton College: 
“* The Children’s Day Service’ is so good that 
if I still had a Sunday-school I should use it. It 
is simple and strong.” 


From WiiiiaM A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field 
Secretary of the Congregational Sunday- 
school and Publishing Society : 

“It is a charming service. It is dignified, wor- 
shipful, and instructive. . ¢. The arrangement is 
graceful without being elaborate.” 


From Mr. Israet P. Back, Secretary and 
Treasurer of the International Primary 
Union : 

“I think the idea is good, and you have beauti- 
fully developed it. I believe it is in advance of the 
great number of such exercises that are being pub- 
lished. I thought when I first read it that your 
poetical selections were too classical, but now be- 
lieve that you were wise to select a high quality 
of poetry instead of the cheap kind that is so 
abundant.” 


From’ Rev. Dr. CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, 
editor of the ‘‘ Evangelical Hymnal :” 
“ The plan is one of much beauty, and the man- 
ner in which you have developed it appears to me 
very likely to appeal with tenderness to the hearts 
of children.’ Your groupings of Scripture are very 
rich.” 


From Mr. THOMAS P. BARNEFIELD, super- 
intendent of the Park Place* Sunday- 


school, Pawtucket, R. I. 
“The thought and plan seem to be new; and 





are excellent: the detail of the service is beautiful! 
j and no school will have any difficulty in using it. 
| We will use it in our Park Place Sunday-school.” 

| From Mrs. WiLBur F. Crarts, President 
of the International Primary Union : 

** Unique, delicately refined, and teaching beau- 
| tiful lessons concerning the character of the 
Saviour.” 


From Mr. A. H..McCKINNEY, superintendent 
of Olivet Sunday-school, New York 

City : . 

| “Tam especially pleased with the way that the 

| Word of God is used to illustrate and emphasize 

| the truths taught.” 


Any number of copies will be sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price. 
Single copies, 5 cents; one hundred copies, $4.00. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., , 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. . 




















CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICES. 
* ROCK OF REFUGE.” 


AND, 
“THE FIRM FOUNDATION.” 


AN ORIGINAL SERVICE FOR CHII- 
DREN’S DAY. 
Arranged by W. L. Mason. 
5 cents each, postpaid. $2.50 a 100, not prepaid. 


- Character Building,” 


A SERVICE OF SCRIPTURE RECITATION, 
SONG, AND SYMBOLICAL EXERCISES. 
Arranged by W. L. Mason. 


Price same as ‘‘ Firm Foundation.” 
One each of above mailed for 10 cents. 


THE GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO., 
122 Nassau Street, New York. 


THE NEW EXCELSIOR EDITION | 


GOSPEL HYMNS, Nos, 5 & 6 





COMBINED, 
YG? be wast Wy Oy MOODY in his m at 
o during the World’s Fair. He says it is the 
teat of the Gospel Hymns seriea. 
Words and music edition, boards,.......646 per 100 | 


Large type edition with music, boards, $60 “‘ 100 


Words only, at 5,10, and 20 cents P~. copy, may also 
be had at leading book and music 6 


The Biglow & Main C0., 


76 E. 9th St., New York. 


| ‘The John Church Co, 


8.E.C. 4th&Eim, Cincinnati. 


‘Festa Dus: pyg CHILDREN'S DAY 


More brilliant than ever 





RAINBOWS OF PROMISE. By Miss Owens and 
Lorenz. © Striking text; = a med mame 3 
wonderful —_ of decoration, 


with little effor 
TH CHILDREN'S CRUSADE. Children’s 
es service, by Miss Brown and Lorenz. Full 
ic action and tableau effects. Music easy 
= catc 
OVER 


t LiFE’S SEA and IN BLOSSOM TIME had 
a ~ age sale last year. 
“wale above services: bee am, SO cents per 
ret 


hundred 
CXROLS. “ale = on for the school. 
hundred. 


00 
AY TREASURY, iti like its 


, oxer- 
cises, songs, and anthems. or COPY, 
$1.00 i postnaid, Noa.1, Sands for: 

ECHOES. Five quartets he male 
and mixed voices. 15 cts. each, $1.50 per doz., postpatd. 
SPECIAL OFFERS. 

1. Three sample services, 10 cents. 2. Two services 
and one Treasury for 15 cents. 3. Three le an- 
thems, 20 cents. ry Sam oe of SPL AND 
LIFE and TRIED AND our new 8. 8. song- 
books, for 530 cents. yr your dealer, or address 

LORENZ & CO., Publishers, Dayton, Ohio. 





WARD « DRUMMOND, 7\1 Broadway, New York. 
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FAMONG THE BIRDS. 
7X Fast oF FLowens. 
LIGHTS, EARTHLY AND 


HEAVENLY. 


CHILDREN OF THE CosPeL, § 
FAR AS 4 LILY. 
HAPPY CHILDRENS DAY. 


Six Children’s Day Services, each & 
one a Gem. Music, Recitationa, etc. q 
Price, 5 cts each, 50 cts per doz., mailed, / 
SAMPLES OF ANY THREE SENT FOR 10c. 


John J. Hood, Paixex" 8 


. 
PHILA. PA. 
avast svatay avava® atata® avatar ovat 


ment 2 Porsrs Stas 


JUST ISSUED. 


Tabernacle Anthems. 205," ot auartet 
Practica), musical, beautiful. octavo, with 
organ score. Sample copy, 99 cen Returnable. 
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For Sunday-echools By Fred A 
Heart —s Fillmore. "A book that will delight 
Setretee 192 pagés. Sample copy, 35 cents. 


Aso. Little Armor Bearers. A, ncert exeretse 
P Senden, rmo CFS. for Children’s Day. 


FILLMORE BROS., 
FLORAL PRAISE, No. fi. 
OUR FLORAL JUBILEE. 


FOR CHILDREN'S DAY. 
By HUBERT oe MAIN. 
“aw: Seri ns, ete. 16 pp. 5 cents 


141 W. 6th St., Cincinnat o 
Or, 40 Bible House, N. 





by mail; 01 per 100 by express, not 
THE BICLOW & & MAIN CO., 
Randolph St.,Chicage. 76 E. Sth St., New York. 


CHILDREN’S DAY MUSIC! 
Sénd 5 cents for copy of 
HULL'S CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICE 
No. * LIVING PICTURES.” 
ASA HULL, 150 Nassau Street, N.Y. 





if they might satisfy themselves 
It is not easy to judge of 


Therefore, if an 
Times have nét 
them an opportunit ren i 
in our subscribers a 

Any subscriber to 
book sent,to him for Pa 
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which is 12 cents. 








ing" for examination. 


Hints on Child-Training. 


By H. Clay Trumbull. 





Although this book has already gone into thousands of homes, 


‘we feel sure there are still many parents 
that itW, 


rae 


One look at the book its wR 9 
satisfactorily. NS 


NS) Bscriber wee 
Radon Sr e want to give 
Nw 
Tes the plan :— 
day-School Times can have the 
Ni 


the publishers paying the postage. 
After looking over the book the subscriber may either retain it 
and remit the price ($1.00), or return it, paying the return postage, 


In writing, you may simply say: In accordance 
with your offer, please send me a copy of “ Hints on Child-Train- _ 


“x o would like to have it, 
having. 
an advertisement. 


e the q + far more 
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JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031, Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Our productions of the present year are the finest we have ever 
offered, and are attracting world-wide notice. 


"asas.-}.CHICKERING & SONS, 791 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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Books of the yee Analyzed. 


“Tn this smal per-bound book the sacred 
and Bavbattrecheols, 


os vein 
of the several books. ahy codent c§ 
, bis interest being re Jed, a: 


the B 


Bible,” 
Analyzed. Religious Pe 
welcome and efficient aid to Bible reading an 


THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE ANALYZED. 


By A. Schultze, President of the Moravian Theological Seminary. By mail, 21e¢. 


To facilitate study of the Bible, every student should have at hand President Schultze’s 
Of it The Interior, Chicago, has said : 


writings a 
to |b i | e 
the foto, dedeiciety penefived by Srequent Ee thie ittie 
“The Bible in a aatehell,” “ Bird's-eye y “aon of the Bible,” “ An epitome of the 
are some of the expressions made about President Schultze’s Books of the Bible 


nia without ex on, have most heartily recommended it as a 
and study. 
ONE COPY, POSTPAID, 21 CENTS. FIVE COPIES, POSTP AID, $1.00. 
To aid its introduction into Sabbath-schools, I will make a special price for larger lots. 
HARRY 8S. JONES, Lock Box 992, Philadelphia, Pa. 


re briefty analyzed,in order, for use in homes 


and confirmed.” 
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“THE CHILDREN’S KINC” 

“CRATEFUL OFFE®INCS” 

“CEMS FOR HIS CROWN 
“SUNSHINE”’ 


Four beentiful Cur_pren’s Day Services 
with illustrated title Complete with 
Responsive ings, tations and Mel- 
odius Carols. Sai es of the four sent 
postpaid to any address 15 cts. in stamps. 
Cc. E. Eorrion ‘“THE NEW SONG"’ 

will be tod CW. Societe . 20, Fine tasens 
for S. S. and 





and J.8. Overhoiser. jiant usie; noice exer- 
Cises and a} pleasing $ fine decora- 
tive —s- - cents each ; 4 cents per 
dozen ; $3.25 per —— 

THE EV. ., Harrisburg, Pa. 





copies, nino free 
tea “ senate mets Pur 





OI Pent Gaines aot «. SHaw. 
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| Sunny Side Songs 
THE NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOK, 
The Latest all ies Wack tor tate Presider Author, 


WILL BE ISSUED MAY 10. 


Price, $30 per 100. 
Add 5 cents per copy, if ordered by mail. 
Specimen pages sent free on request, 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 E, Winth St., New York. 215 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


ong OIR LEADERS. Musica 


Yun soum cu 





co., Cincinnati, e. 


GERMANIA 








A meaty magasine 
for the studs 'y of theGer- 
man lamguage and 
ponents, is highi 


mee dy Be soltege | pen ey and the tea an 
“ the best effort yet assist the student of Ger- 
mae, $RS Se brevet made to his pursuit.” Its Beer 


wens’ CoRNER furnishes, every year, a complete and 
course ip Grammar 
4. Dett. P.O. Box ist Manchester, Ke. 1. 


KEEP COPIES OF YOUR LETTERS. 


Bushnell’s Periect Letter Copying Books 








EDUCATIONAL. 








Miss Gordon's Boarding and Day Schuat 
You fh DD 


4110 and 4112 Fprace ee 


REPS sot 
Li sep te on app 


year opens 
preparatory. 
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“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Refer cured: Miss Bertha Heberly, York, 
Pa., Mr. Ned Barn ard, Fremont, Neb., and t. Chaa: 
Bhelhart, Danville, Pa. 

Send for 54 pamphietto Edw. 8. Johnston's 
Institute, Spring Garden 8t., Phila., Pa. 


B OSTON STAMMERT pis Always open. ch 
Aa ai Trecous tareet Aware rs open. 


and ppor 

















CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 2 


A.B. &E.L. mas 


bragarse east 1780. 


SULPIT | 
SUITS, 


7 SUDBURY 8ST. 
> Mass. 


eee 














FOLDING-SEAT PEWS, 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 
SETTEES, ETC, 


PULPIT FURNITUR 
CREE TABLE 


CHURCH 
SEATINGS « 


me one oe Batigings. 
ubalasd fie & a, gm, eet 
HALL, and LODGE 








Furni ° 
ono, Br BWAN, meatus so Baates Gopwax 
246 South Second Street, Phils., 





Church, Lodge, and Invalid Furniture, 
Pews and Opera Chairs. 

S.C. SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, $1.50 to $10. 


merino, 
iron banner stands, 
Send for illustrated . 
price-list. 











FLAGS AND BANNERS. 


SISCO BROS., Baltimore, M4. 
Bend for illustrated catalogue. 
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“A bullt for wear ”’ 
‘ittetee 


Hartford 





A fully guaranteed, first class 
bicycle. Ali about it free for 

apostalcard. Hartford Cycle 
Co., Hartford, Conn. 
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GENUINE “OXFORD” | 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
TLAD HM 2 Sone te 17th Street, New York. 


Book Covers ano Library Numbers. 
P. F. Van Everen, GO Ann St., N.Y. 


Mrs. Craft's Primary Teacher's 3 beat 




















Are sold by all leading stationers. 
Prices, $1 and $1.30. No press required. 


40 cents 
WARD 4 DE OND. ‘Suw Tonn ci 
In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
pubuners area adverb Gone 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


we YY SCHOOL TIMES 
ing rates, for either 
Sa Wane rate postage: 


include 

ONE COPY, one 51.00 

Onecopy, Ave pam, Gull payment in advines,.. 5.00 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Th: Stu- 
Gents, 41.09 « year, or $4.00 for five years, 
OGTR. Ld tetoad CLUBS. 


oA Aya any oaptl 
Sra erect a as on a 


For five or more copies in a poe fe one address, 
BO cents each. A thus sen le addressed t0 
rae and n pled dian ace 

o on the separate papers. 

- p~ FS be ordered oun | 
to indies addresses at $1.00 each, and 
ne address, at fifty cents each, 


@ papers for a club should all A toone bigs, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
achool their mail matter from one mage and 
pthers In the same school get theirs from another, 
the rs will be sent accordingly. This stent les to 
P clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the exten _ 

ubs oy be div into packages of fi 





We oy sbecrib- 





One free additional, will be 
in aclub of either 


= pemage clube be 4 


aid for 


bers to whom the 


2 


ik clubs do not 

} by ~ a privilege, but can “et pac - transferred 
address 

EF thstorun. When 
ra few weeks only, we will mail an extra 


@ s@pararate at br rate of 
= aks per reek fo +7 the unexpired time of the sub- 
hem it has over six a 
Dut alx seonthe OF less to n, the cost to chan, : 
t package clu cents to the end ofthe subscription. 

club subscriber intends to change hisor her 

aden as jong as desired, at the rate of three cents 
per week 


some other 
isher by waning on, 
the one 


el NTE 
paper haat 45 = — to conan subscriber 


} 3, 9 pase ay ae be diacontinuied at fie 
tacts Rete saminette 
upon application. 


to en- 
will be 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The School Times will be gent to of the 
ok ym in the Unive: Postal Unio nion at 
following rates, which include postage 
8 shillings. 
, Sehillings 


wey Mew 

or more copies, 0) 

ministers and mlsslouarteh, 
for one or more copies, 6shillings each. 

‘To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they wil! be 

sent either singly to the individual addresses, or ne a 

> ry , whichever may be preferred 


Pe A — Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
2 alt ibe hea Psd 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P.O, Box 1550. 








A WORD TO THE WISE. 
CERTAIN ADVERTISEMENTS 


FROM TRADE RIVALS, 
who fear the phenomenal success of 


Van Houten’s 
Cocoa 


in america, contain innuendoes against it, and 
appeal to the authority of 


Dr. SYDNEY RINGER, Professor of Medicine at 


is never en- 
tertained 

the children 
for a medi- 
cine that 
tastes bad. 
This explains 
the popular- 
ity among 





little ones of 


=| Scott's Emulsion, 


a preparation of cod- ee 
oil almost as palatable as 
milk. Many mothers have 

ateful knowledge of. its 


This eminent physician ACTUALLY 
writes as follows: 

“From the careful analyses of Professor 

png eo and others, I am satisfied that Messrs. 


Van Hovursgn's Cocoa is in no way injurious to 
pest, and that itis eg pon more nutritious 
than other Cocoas. 


certainly ‘pure’ and 

highly digestible. 
nefits to wea 4 sickly “The quotations in certain advertisements 
children. from my book on Therapeutics are quite mis- 


leading, and cannot possibly ly to Van 
HovuTeEn's Cocoa.” - 





The false reflectionon Van Houten’s Cocoa is 
thus effectually repelled, and the very authority 
cited to injure it has thereby been prompted to give 
it a very handsome testimonial. 














nl RSTANTAREOUS CHOCOLATE. 


SON, 
ia, Pa. 


na itien FW Wart AN & 


OVINE 


The stomach is ‘hu- 
manity’s best» friend. 
Bovinine is the stom- 
ach’s be: best friend, | 


tim ene at 








IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous, 


THE - BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, invalids, Conva- 
ss Dyspeptics, and the 
ur Book for MOTHERS, 


“THE GARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 
Matlied free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., BosTon, Mage, 


As a simple, yet effective, 
remedy for Coughs, Colds, and 
Bronchial Affections, Brown’s} 
BroncHiAL’ Trocues stand first 
in public favor and confidence. 
They are everywhere known as 
an old and reliable article. 

















ipes. #20 
pound incloth. it fall to 


WATCH -CLOCK 
age. 


the greatest novelty of the 
For full particulars how to obtain both, address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. o. Bex sev. New York City, N. ¥. 








Sold only in boxes. 25 cents. 00 "*; ex; 
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or in making inquiry co 
cerning anything in this paper,-you 


will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 


con- 
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| The Knightly Soldier. 


By CHaPLaAIn H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 








wer, 








| NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


vyVvVvVTVrTrrrrerrreeeee 


This book is the life-story of Major Henry Ward Camp, an 
exceptionally fine specimen of the best student-soldier of the 
| Union, His biographer was his intimate friend, and his close 
companion in camp, in field, and in prison. The book was writ- 
| ten under the pressure of active service in the field, and glows 
with the inspiration of that service. It is unique among the per- 
sonal stories of the war. 


“ We are glad to see a ‘new and re ’ edition of ‘ oe 
pe i ahah ay tyes» Sa of any ki N. be 


of the and its value as ani ri 
vho oferel ec his life in chelaet war "Wien woot 


“For Lycidas is dead, dead ere 
Young Lycidas, ay oe 


The Independent (New York). 

A book of 323 pages, size 5348 inches. Illustrated. Price, 
$1.50. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the pub- 
| lishers. 

JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 


SRLTEGanen eae vee 














1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 
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WORTH REPEATING 


a ; 
A TRYST WITH DEATH. : 
[ By Adelaide A. Procter.] 


I am footsore and very weary, 

But I travel to meet @ Friend : 
The way is long and 

But | know it soon must end. 


He is traveling fast like the whirlwind, 
And though I creep slowly on, 

We are drawing nearer, nearer, 
And the journey is almost done. 


— the heat ot many summers, 
Through many a springtime rain, 

Through long &atumns and weary winters, 
I have hoped to meet him, in vain. 


I know that he will not fail me, 
So I count every hour chime, 

Every throb of my own heart’s ; beating, 
That tells of the flight of Time. 


On the day of my birth he plighted 
His kingly word to me,— 

I have seen him in dreams so often 
That I know what his smile must be. 


I have toiled through the sunny woodland, 
Through fields that basked in the light; 

And through the lone paths in the forest 
I crept in the dead of night. 


I will not fear at his coming, 
Although I must meet him alone; 

He will look in my eyes 80 gently, 
And take my hand in his own 


Like a dream all my toil will vanish, 
When I lay my head on his breast; 
But the jou.ney is very weary, 
And he only can give me rest! 





A VOICE FROM BEYOND. 


[From a roemorial address by Professor Theophilus 
Parvin, M.D.) 


When we bury our dead where “the 
violets press nearer than we,” and we 
know that never on this earth will their 
forms gladden our sight, or sweet speech 
from their lips cheer our hearts, we are 
ready to utter the lines of England’s great- 
est Layreate, who a few months ago crossed 
tle bar, lines ‘from a poem inspired by the 
death of & dear friend, who, like yours, 
passed away in life’s coer 

‘LAnd the,stately sh 

" fo the haven under fhe ‘hill, 

But oh! for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still! 


“ Break, break, break 
At the foot of thy crags, O sea! 
But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me.” 


While we grieve for those who have 
gone from us, let not our sorrow be with- 
out hope. We cannot believe that dust to 
dust and ashes tg ashes end the story, for 
our hearts have a faith that somewhere in 
God’s great universe those whom we have 
loved and lost are abiding in deathless 
light and glory ; the mortal having put on 
immortality, and the corruptible clothed 
with incorruption, and that they wait to 
welcome us when we, too, have passed the 
boundary of earthly life. ‘This strong faith 
in immortality and the hope of blessed 
reunion enable us better to bear afflic- 
tion; the soul girds itself afresh for life’s 
duties, temptations, and trials, and presses 
onward to that blessed home where the 
wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest.... 

Eight years ago my daughter... died... 
of typhoid fever,—and died somewhat un- 
expectedly. How often in the passing 
years have I longed to see her, or at least 
have some message from her. Once, and 
< for an instant, did it seem as if the 
veil between the material and spiritual 
world was lifted. One night in a dream I 
thought that with my wife I was standing 

naknollina hg and beautiful park. 
ere were trees, elms and oaks, 
whose abun met foliage was rustling in 
the morning breeze; there were clumps of 
shrubbery from which and into which 
birds of brilliant plumage darted with 
songs of joy, and elsewhere beds of flowers 
that loaded | the air with their fragrance; 
and then wide stretches of grass sown 
thick with dew-drops as the heaven with 
stars, and the dew-drops sparkled in the 
sunlight like diamonds. 

I saw young men and maidens entering 
at distant gates in companies of two, 
three, or more, and as the groups swept up 
near us, all paths convergi rging to a com- 
mon center a little beyond where we 
were standing, and I beheld the happy 
faces and heard the joyous laughter and 
conversation, it to me that these 
young men and maidens were fairer than 





the flowers, and their voices made sweeter 








- But then, you know, it cannot 




















charms. 
Finally a distant gate opened yey Oe a 
entered alone, one who 


faires' h 
floati cating upon cewek peng 
mr 


turned to my wife, saying: “ There 
comes some one who looks and walks like 
ourdear daughter, and her voice is like hers, 
be Anna, 
for she was sick, so sick that she”—the | 
word ‘‘died” was trembling on my lips, }, 
and instantly she was before me—you 
know how swiftly visions move in dreams 
—the old familiar smile was upon her face, 
and in the old familiar tones she said, 
“ But God made me well.” 
Then the vision instantly vanished, and 
I wakened, wondering for some minutes 
whether I had passed <a scene, 
or it was only adream. Of old, God at 
times visited” some among the sons and 
daughters of earth, in the darkness of the 
night, and they dreamed dreams and saw 
visions. Who “hall say that similar events 
never occur now? Be this as it may, ead 
whether the dream was P sven: Fe» y su 
on perme objective, words, 
made me well,” I heard ea os my 
daughter’s lips comforted me, and w 
abide with me, a strong consolation, while 
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and clover 
the summer fields was 
"T'was morning, she sat sighing | 
Bedewed with dismal crying 
She puckered up her fore-| 
* headinafrown. . 
lFloors sadly needed scrubbing,| 
Black kettles needed rubbing, { 

Her castles in the air had 
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toppled down. 

magician transformed this sad condition, ) 
) Bor Gold Dust Washing Powder’s wide renown 
Induced this bride to buy it—as soon as she could try it 
} No happier home existed in the town. 


Gold Dust Washing Powder 


{ Sold everywhere.  Cleanseverything.  Pleases everybody. H 








poten =O 
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I KEEP COOL 


inside, outside, and all the way through, 
* 9 Root 
Hires Beer 


This great Temperance drink ; is as health- 
ful, as it is pleasant. Try it. 








m3 days go on, until I know for myself 

eat secret of death. May we not 

with ike words a ee, 

to him who has just gone from us, saying, 

in all faith and hope, “God has e 
him well”? 


ASTE Not, want not. 
Vacuum Leather Oil 
keeps leather new-looking 
soft-feeling and strong; 25¢, 
and-your money back if you 
want it. 
Patent lambskin -with-wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 
of Leather—both free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


WALL PAPERS 


nes see our 
N. KILLEN, Panto tie eae 


Good Desi 


ae eS ee 


4 L. L. DIAMENT &CO., vas Chestat 8t., Phila. 


PAPER pete pitt 
a WALL PAPER 


8c. for prices. Mi Deduct it when ordering. 
CADY, 305 High St., Prov., bg 4 
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‘Mark Twain 


Writes a 
Letter. 


, Jan. 2th, 1884, 













Mr. J.C. Biair, Huntingdon, Pa. 


er Tablets 




















Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago,) | Arrimsieesissmtem inating ti 
Bt. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Montreal prot. tal you some other kind ent te good" 
Sta d There has never been a time KAYSER 
n when everything in the form of PATENT 
a remedy was subjected to as se- 
Ever y vere a test.as now. Chemists of FINGER 


Te st national reputation and the high- 

* est position are called upon to 

give testimony in regard to the purity of the ingredients 
used in medicines. 


Allcock’s Porous Plasters have triumphantly stood 
every test and stand to-day at the head, unsurpassed and 
unequaled. Absolutely pure, they may be applied td the 
tenderest skin without the slightest danger of injury. 

For influenza, coughs, rheumatism, sciatica, lame back, 
sore throat, sprains, stitches, chest and stomach affections, 
and aches and pains of every kind, 


Allcock’s 


are invaluable. 


Porous 
Plasters 








HE brand “‘ FONTAINE ”’ on n the inside of a glove 

is a guarantee that the glove will fit, and that It 
won't tear. it is the best of the P. & P. Gloves. 
Retail Price List of P. & P. 


Gloves. 





CHAUMONT. BERTHOLD. FONTAINE. 
PER PAIR. PER PAIR, PER PAIR. 
one Dressed... 1.00 &-Button Length, Undressed #§ 1 Large Button, Dressed...................... d 
a te FR ocequsiaine cc 4.25 §- Hoo, Degeneres Sif 





Button, Dressed. 1.00 e-pution Lange 
Undressed. petettese 1.00 MOTBITS..........-.-00e 1,25 


bess 










TIPPED 


SILK 
GLOVES 


Are sold with a 
guarantee ticket 
that calls for 
another pair if 
the tips wear out 
If your dealer hasn't them, write to JULIUS 


KAYSER, New York, and he will see that you 
get them. 





eam Or Grey. Suitable for any 
Parlor or Reception Hall, 
=a Moth proof. Sent C,O. D. 
on approval, 
LAWRENCE, BUTLER, 
Z & BENHAM, 
92 High St., Columbus, O, 





Waukinhcie 
in Hosiery. 
Save Discomfort and Darning. 


Would you like an Illustrated Booklet free. 


bt ned ara. 
76 Chaancy , Maen, 


DRESS STAY 


advertisement of Y rsILawTi 
.. Ypsilanti, 








Ree mes STaY 
M’r’a 








pensete 
1% s-Butwon Length a i-Button ooo Sesasieckaiss 


Undressed 50 
¢-Button Length, Dressed Mousquetaire, vi. (4 


inclose you with same a,card entitling you to a discount of 10 


FonTAInE Glove. 


PINGS & PINNER, | 


_384 & 386 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


YOU WILL REGRET 
not t if 
— buyi ou do not purchase the 
and has no faulis. 


It outwears all 
HARTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Beaver F; 















22 Ss 


Chicago : 5i i akon here Sires, Kew York Ga. "Ceialepes 
and testimonials matied 








Our Mats have brass tag attached stamped “ Hartman.” 


per cent on the first pair which you purchase of our celebrated 


If your dealer does not keep these gloves, inform us of the | 
Jatt, and we will send you the address of our nearest agent, and 


Mich., in next week's issue. 





TEACHING © TEACHERS 


Dr. Trambull’s ey Py ape and 
Teachers,” has already its way into 
the hands of many thousand Sunday- 
school workers. It is to-day the 
hand-book on Sunday-school 


nn Rory tna nen ches iL 
like! 











x Bie book of — ry in cloth, size 7 
00. For sale by 
Silaa orwsnoa. veupela, bye e publishers, 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 




















In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in thi paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the advertiser, 
by stating that you saw the advertisement in The 











Sunday School Times. 











































*FLURRIED MEN LACK WISDOM.” 


“Worry! Hurry! Flurry | are all avoided by the 
woot - 


af SAPOLIO! 


for quick work is not hurried work. 

Are you in » hurry to finish your honse-cleaning 
nz yet do it well? Then try this method: A 
small bowl of water, a cake of Sapolio, and a cloth 
and you will do more cleaning than a pail of water 
and three cakes of ordinary somp, No. 88. 











“How Shall 
I Invest My 
Money ?” 


Our little book is sent | 


free. It will help you 


whether you have little 
or much. 


‘The Provident 
, Trust. Co.. ‘seers 


Mention The Sunday School Times. 


a AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCSE Co., 
Street, Philadelphia. 





S08and | 310 9 Walnut Street, 


8 o/ FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES » Ot end. 


rasa in inreaney. Tr. 
© Address. T TAOOmA INV EOTMEDT ©O., Tacoma, Wash. 



















































































Their guaranteed excellence, 
positive durability, super- 
Jative beauty, put them in the 
front rank, and kept them there, 


Columbia book free at ee ere 
mail for two two-cent stam Pope 
. Co., Boston, New’ York, Pe Chicago, 














RLD’S Fair, Europe, Holy Land. Select 
Wm parties ; est teketing fncilities; cha choicest 
Gazette.” 


ocean 
H. GAZE & 
BONS, 113 Srontvey, New York. (Established 194.) 





O’Neill’s, 
SIXTH AVENUE, 


20th to 21st St., New York, 
IMPORTERS AND RETATLERS. 


The Best Selected Stock 


Of Ladies’ and Misses’ Trimmed and Untrimmed Hats 
to be found anywhere. 


CHILDREN’S AND BOYS’ HATS A SPECIALTY. 


Our Silk 
and Dress Goods 

Departments 
Contain the very latest 
and choicest fabrics af- 
forded by the Foreign 
and Domestic markets 
at the Lowest Prices. 

French Cashmere, 
Serges, Whip Cords, 
Diagonals, Armures, 
Poplins, Epinglines, 
French | Broadcloths, 
and Cloakings. 


Trial Order. 














The Best 
Traveling Wrap 
18 OUR 

English Cravenette 

Garment 
Warranted water 
and dust proof. No 
rubber, no odor. Light, 
* porous, and dressy, in 
Black, Navy, and Tan 


colors. See Catalogue 
for ents and prices. 


Our China and Glassware Dept. 


Is specially interesting at this time, as we aré Offering a very 
fine line of Haveland Dinner Ware in a great variety of 
Shapes and Decorations at Very Moderate Prices. 


For illustrations of our Fine Line of IMPORTED CUT GLASSWARE, 
SEE CATALOGUE. 


A Handsome Catalogue Free. 


_ Spring and Summer Edition of our LJus- 
trated Catalogue, invaluable to out-of-town 
Buyers, Now ready, mailed free to owt-of- 
town residents.’ Sead for. copy, Aa the 
demand_ for this book is always greater than 
the supply,-we ask you to send us _ 
name at once, 


WORLD'S FAIR VISITORS 


ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO VISIT 


HARV BY Rieu 


———-  [ilimeis Central 








Orders 
Promptly 
Filled. 


Send for 
Samples 
and Prices 














imutes’ ride south 
iter Rrengs= om 


SEND YOUR LETTERS care THE HARVEY LAND ASSOCIATION, HARVEY. 
We have reception rooms (with lady in attendance), provided with desks and writing 
material, free of charge. 

Information as to places to board or rent, by day or week , cheerfully given. 
all the boarding-houses and hotel directories on file. 

We are proud of onr new town, with its busy factories and its beautiful residence dis- 
trict, its | parks, with thousands of trees and shrubs and flowers, electric lights, cars, etc., and 
its artesian water system, and we want you to SEE HARVEY. You can get there easily 
from Chicago 

‘ The Tlinois Central Railroad, from the Van Buren Street Lake Front Depot; the 
Grand Trunk, from the Polk Street (near State Street) Depot); the Chicago Central, from 
the Harrison Street Depot. 

Have your baggegs ¢ checked to Harvey, and stop there when you come to the World’s 
Fair. On your arrival at Harvey, ask for the Harvey Land Association rooms in the Bank 
Building. They’ *re open to all,—days and evenings. 











We have 





WRITE FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION. 


THE HARVEY LAND ASSOCIATION, 


819 te 825 The Rookery, 217 LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
T. W. HARVEY, Presivenrt. F. H. REVELL, Vice-Presipenrt. 


HHL CALCIO 


WORLD’S FAIR. HOTEL ENDEAVOR, 


NCE ENCAMPMENT A ON THE BEACH. 
gf a reasonable ©. B, ¥.M.C. A. ¥. W.C.A., and 8 8. Teachers’ 
h 


roe eed n absolute safety ba Pads trom fre’ 
. convenience , safety, 
the beat anc and 


ta restaurant; 
cheapest of facilities within = 
distance of the nds. For fall information 
4.A. VAN FLEET (owe tg 
5 Chareh k, 
We Fae ission to the Bureau of Public 
fort, Rand McNally Building. 








address 
G. R. MOORE, Jr., 100 $. Tenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
es A 











The Sunday oo Times intends to admit only advertisements that are are trustworthy. Should. however, an advertisement of 
the publishers will refund 


— 
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Press the knob, and it 
grabs the pickle, or any- 
thing else. IT NEVER 
PAILS. 
This high-class silver 
plated unique novelty 
j should be in. eve 
7” household. It fills a 
long-felt want. A useful, or- 
namental, serviceable gift. 
1 AGENTS WANTED. 
ie Send for particulars, and 50 
i" cents for sample. 


UNIQUE MFE. CO., 





make 
iffestrated by Outht mailed 
full par ‘ 
(Special Sa oii wetinc wnplorment 
DODD, Da +s 6 E. 19th St., New York. 


IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER, 














Always ready. 
No tools, No ytrouble. 
A household necessity. 
GEM NOVELTY Co., 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


 Sepited, Seneid. 


A @00D SELLER 
IN THE NOTION TRAED, 








MM 


LR ERA AAP, 
eI 
A great many of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference, The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past three years 
and which have given such good satisfae- 
tion. The papers can be placed in the 
binder iiek by week, The volume is 
not cramped at Y the back as when the old 
styleof binder is used, but opens wide and 
“wi like a flexible-sewed book. 
ith the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers will be glad to 
order the Binder through the.one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered 
Tae Sryizs. 
Foll cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 

Single one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 

additional. 


Two or more, 60 cents each. If mailed, 15 


cents each additional. 
Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible, An 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 


Single one, 50 ceuts, and 10 cents additional 
for mailing. 

Two or more, 40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional. 


The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be soniewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 

Address, John D. Wattles & Co., 1081 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











to subscribers any money that they lose 


at a pares aat Upeving Gag Comsat ink eteees be talenvenentiy lanerea, 





